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For the Companion. 
ROSS ELDREDGE. 
By C. B. Le Row. 

Ross Eldredge gathered up his books reluc- 
tantly. The morning sunshine streamed into 
the pretty little room, where his invalid mother 
busied herself in her slow, quiet way with the 
breakfast things. 

“I do believe I just hate school!’’ he muttered 
to himself, “‘and it’s arithmetic to-day.”’ The 
strap to which his books were fastened was at 
last adjusted to his satisfaction. 

“Don’t touch my things, Elsie,’’ he said, look- 
ing over to where his little six-year-old sister 
sat, dressing her doll. How sweet and bright 
her little face was as she turned towards him! 
What made his gaze linger so on blue eyes, 
golden curls, and her round, rosy cheeks? 

“Happy Elsie!’”’ he sighed, “‘her troubles have 
not begun; she don’t have to go to school.” 

“Ross,’’ said his mother, in her soft tones, 
“you know it’s the 29th. Don’t stop a moment 
after school, no matter what the boys want.” 

“Yes, mother,’’ was the answer; but the usu- | 
ally open brow was clouded now, as he mut-| 
tered, “I wish there was no such place as! 
school!’’ and left the cottage, with one parting 
glance at little Elsie. A moment after, he heard 
the sound of pattering feet, and a sweet little 
voice cried,— 

“I didn’t kiss you.” 

“So you didn’t, birdie,’’ he said, stooping and 
kissing her. Then he watched her as she went 
back, thinking what a pretty little thing she was. 

The school-room was hot; the day outside, de- 
licious. He could see the branches waving, the 
birds flitting, the gold and dun of the long 
meadow-stretches. How hard it was to turn his 
eyes to those dull columns, his thoughts to 
study! It was much easier to sit and think of 
the bracket he was carving at home, and which 
he intended to sell at the fancy-store in town. 
In devising new patterns he forgot his lesson, 
and in time the ominous words fell on his ear,— 

“Ross Eldredge, you will remain after school.’ 

He threw himself back in his seat, thoroughly 
out of temper. He hated the master, the school, 
and himself, and he glared at the unfortunate 
lesson. Sullenly he sat there, and confusedly 
thought of the rule for division. 

“T can’t get it, and I won’t try,’’ he muttered, 
defiantly. ‘It’s too bad of old Marsten to keep | 
me, and here it is the 29th, and mother depend- | 
ed upon me. I wonder if I told him that, it 
would make any difference. No, it’s no use,” | 
he added, casting a glance at the determined | 
face bending over a pile of rude manuscript. 
“He has no pity in his soul. He don’t know 
how boys feel.” 

Not far away, separated only by a low stone | 
fence, the boys were playing their favorite game | 
of ball. Their shouts and laughter made him | 
warmer and angrier. Suddenly his master | 
looked up. 











“Eldredge,” he said, sharply, ‘“‘can you not 
find better employment for your pencil than | 
drumming on your slate? Do you know what 
time it is?” 

Ross looked at the clock, sighed, thought of 
his mother, and went to his task in earnest. 
Ten minutes later the problem was worked out; | 
he had the right answer. 

“You see what application and perseverance | 
have done,’ Mr. Marsten said, gravely, as he | 
handed back the slate. ‘We have both lost a} 
half hour of sunshine and fresh air, by your | 
Yielding to difficulties, and your propensity to | 
put off doing what you know must be done | 
Sooner or later. Every time you give way to 
this disposition, you forfeit your self-respect, | 
and lose the ability to work, even when you 
have the inclination. Above all, remember that 
i every sin of selfishness, some one else suffers 
4s well as yourself.”’ 

Ross hung his head, not wholly convinced, | 
perhaps, but a little ashamed. He passed raps | 
idly by the ball-players, for his mother’s voice - 





| gone, or I should have sent it by him. 
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ROSS ELDREDGE, 


seemed sounding in his ear. It was not long 
before he ran, almost breathless, into the sunny 
little room. His mother stood at the window, 
anxiously looking out, as if watching for him. 
She turned towards him with the exclamation,— 

“O, Ross!”’ and then looked at the clock, 

“The lesson was so hard—and I missed—and 
had to stay after school. Old Marsten is so par- 
ticular’ — 

“It can’t be helped now. 
ready,”’ she said. 

“But I’m going over to Marks’, mother.”’ 

“It is too late, my son. I sent Elsie ten min- 
utes ago.” 

“Elsie! Why, mother, she never can find it 
—little Elsie!”’ 

‘Yes, she knows where it is. She has been 
there once before, when you were sick.”’ 

“Then I’m off after her. Why couldn't you 
wait just a few minutes, mother?” 

“Because I heard that Mr. Marks was going 
away. Iam in arrears with the money I owe on 
the house. The man who holds the note has 
sent me a threatening letter. I did not want to 
trouble you about it. I knew that if Mr. Marks 
got my note he would pay me something over 
the quarterly instalment, and we could make it 
up some way.” 

“Tf [had only learned that lesson!’’ thought 
Ross, as he set his teeth hard, pulled his cap 
over his eye-brows, and set off to guard Elsie. 
“The dear little brave creature, so tiny! so 
delicate! Suppose she should be crossing one of 
those wide streets, and’’— He turned away 
from the uncomfortable picture, quickened his 
steps, and met Mr. Marks, who paid his mother 
her widow’s pension, just coming down the 
steps, valise in hand. 

“Yes, I gave your sister the money,”’ he said, 
in answer to Ross’s question. ‘‘My boy was 
Your 
sister is entirely too young to be trusted on the 
streets. She’s a bright little thing.” 

He sprang into the waiting carriage. and Ross 
moved away. 

Strange he had not met little Elsie. She 
might have turned down the wrong street; 
somebody had stolen the money, perhaps, and 
her too. On towards home he went. Some 
how he had missed her; she must be home. 

He did not see the crowd that had gathered in 
a by-street; did not hear the confused murmurs 
and cries of pity. Happily he was spared that 
terrible first sight. 

He burst open the cottage door. “Has she 
come?’ he asked, breathlessly, disappointed 
that his first glance did not rest upon the little 
dimpled face. 

“No, dear. Where can she be gone all this 
time?” 


Your dinner is 








“She had the money. 
self; he told me.” 

“Strange! Could she have got lost? 
look about for her?” 

“Yes, She may have gone round by the Com- 


I saw Mr. Marks my- 


Did you 


!mon: she talks about it so much, you know. 


I'll try again.” 

His hand was on the latch, when his mother 
touched his arm. 

‘Eat a little first, Ross, if it’s only a mouthful. 
You didn’t take lunch to-day, remember. Yes, 
[insist upon it. You are not strong yet, and I 
can’t have you sick again.” 

Ross stared at the table, anxious, yet finding 
himself hungry. He felt dispirited, frightened, 
and ashamed. The words of the master echoed 
in the air, “Remember, above all, that in every 
sin of selfishness some one else suffers as well 
as yourself,” 

His mother was silent. 
she felt deeply. He wished she would only find 
fault with him. His dinner over, he went to 
where she sat, pallid and suffering. 

‘T’m so sorry, mother!’’—something choked 
him. ‘“‘It’s all my fault. I didn’t want to go to 
school; I didn’t want to study when I got there; 
and now—I'm going after Elsie.”” A sob ended 
the words. The patient face of his mother as 
she sat there, holding her long-used crutch in 
one hand, the desolation of the room without 
Elsie, were too much for him. 

The dear mother, she had not gone over the 
threshold for two long years, and it seemed to 
him he had never realized before how hard it 
must be to be bounded by the same four walls, 
day after day. 

He remembered, too, how often he had 
wounded her with his rude words and quick 
temper; how he had hated going on errands or 
doing anything that interfered with his own 
selfish needs. How glad the mother would be 
if she were well and strong; and how little she 
complained! 

Never before had he realized that upon some 
small act of heedlessness may hinge the misery 
and suffering of years, as he did while he waited 
and trembled, fearful for Elsie, and struggling 
to keep back his tears. 

“7’ll fetch her, mother,” he said, putting on 
his cap, but meanwhile, with a tramp slow and 
measured, a little crowd was coming up the 
street; boys whose eager faces bore an impress 
of childish curiosity, girls who spoke to each 
other in whispers, and looked fearfully ahead at 
the burden carried by stout arms. 

It met Ross at the door, and caused him to 
fall back against the frame like a stone. Was 
that the face of pretty Elsie, all striped with 
yellow plaster, all white and corpse-like? 

“O, mother! mother! Elsie is dead, and I have 


She always was when 


way. 
‘ 





| low-students to annoy him 


killed her!’’ he screamed, and rushed into the 
house, and fell at his mother’s feet, burying his 
face in her lap, 

“Don’t worry, madam, The little one is not 
dead,”’ said one of the men, as they bore the 
child to the lounge from which Mrs. Eldredge 
strove to rise, but could not, for she was faint 
with the agony of this last most bitter trial. 

“The child tried her best. I was standing in 
my shop door, and saw her run from the other 
side. She’d have done it, too, if she hadn't 
stumbled; but when she came down, there was 
no use, The worst hurts are about the face and 
head, but we hope they are not serious, mad- 
am.” 

‘Hope! 0, little Elsie! darling little sister!”’ 
sobbed poor Ross. ‘I loved you so, and yet | 
have killed you.” 

“Hush, my boy!’’ said his mother, gently. 
“It won’t help Elsie any if you mourn in this 
You must nurse her, and show your sor- 
row by your devotion to her and your care for 
me.” 

The men had gone, saying that as the wounds 
were dressed, the doctor would not come till 
evening. Scarcely had they left the house when 
a tall, sinister-looking man came up the garden- 
path. Mrs. Eldredge saw him and hastened to 
the door. 

“T have come for the money on that note,” he 
said. 

“Tt will be impossible for me to make the 
payment to-day,’ was her answer. 

“JT must have the money or take measures to 
get it,’’ was the gruff response. 

She threw open the door, disclosing the ghast- 
ly, bandaged face, like the face of a corpse, and 
the sobbing boy kneeling by the side of his little 
senseless sister. 

“T sent that child for the money, sir, a child 
unused to the streets, so eager was I to be ready 
for you to-day. There she lies, and only God 
“an tell whether she will ever rise from that 
couch again. She did get the money, but when 
she was knocked down it was lost in the confu- 
If it is found, you shall have it; but [ beg 
you not to turn me with my poor little wounded 
child out of the house, the only shelter we have.”’ 

The man shook his head. The faces of his 
own little ones, it may be, appealed to him, and 
he left the place with the comforting assurance 
that the poor widow should have all the time 
she wanted. 

As for Ross, poor, guilty, conscience-smitten 
Ross, his wish had been suddenly granted him, 
in a manner as signal as it was terrible. In the 
morning he had said, rashly, that he hated 
school; in the evening he found himself obliged, 
young as he was, to put his shoulder to the 
plough. 

No more troublesome arithmetic, no more 
leisure games with boys. By one seemingly 
trivial neglect of duty, the whole current of his 
life was changed. 

Little Elsie lived, but it was a hard struggle 
for life. For weeks there was tittle hope, and it 
was months before she was able to run about the 
cottage like the little sunbeam of old. 

Poor Ross! many a time he sighed for the 
pleasant school-days past. When his teacher 
called upon him at the store where he served 
early and late, he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that his former pupil had not forgotten the 
lesson of that eventful day, which was some- 
thing harder than even compound fractions, 
And his experience of the truth that his neglect 
of the simplest duties would cause others to sul- 
fer, saved Ross Eldredge, it is hoped, from need- 
less trouble during his future life. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE Porr GrRAY.—Thomas 
Gray, author of “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,”’ was, for atime, a student of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge. His studious habits and 
excitable temperament made it easy for his fel- 
jeing extremely 
hervyous about fire, young Gray had procured 4 
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rope-ladder, that he might escape from his room 
window in case of analarm. Some of the young 
men, knowing this, one night placed under his 
bedroom window a large hogshead filled with 
water, and cried, ‘Fire!’’ at his door. Gray 
immediately opened the window, threw out his 
rope-ladder, and, descending, fell into the water. 
This mean practical joke, the last of several, de- 
termined Gray to quit the society of the ungen- 
tlemanly students, He accordingly changed from 
St. Peter’s to Pembroke College. 
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SUMMER NOON. 


As noon steals on with blistering breath, 
The day becomes as still as death, 

‘The busy noise of man and brute 

Is on a sudden lost and mute; 

Even the brook that leaps along 

Seems weary of its bubbling sone. 

TI ricket on its banks is dumb, 

The very bees forget to hum, 

And save the wagon rocking round, 

‘The landscape sleeps without a sound. 
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For the Companion. 
MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 


Grandma Hears Something Drop.---Chap. V. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“So here you are at last,” said Mrs. Watkins, 


looking out the kitchen door into the back yard, 
where Patty was feeding Mrs. Bismark and her 
brood with corn-meal dough. ‘Old Mrs. Peach- 
blossom has had a fall, and hurt herself badly, 
and I want you to go and carry her a basket of 
nice things, and inquire how she is.”’ 

“Yes, mother. Where's my hat? 0, here it 
is, and give her your compliments, and all that.’’ 

“Give her my love, not compliments; and why 
don’t you ask your cousin to go with you?” 

“So I will,” said Patty, putting her head in at 
the parlor door. ‘‘Come, cousin, don’t lie there 


dozing over that stupid book; come out and take | 


a run with me.” 

“Thank you, 1 guess the pigs and chickens 
can get along without me this afternoon,”’ said 
Josie, languidly. 

“But it isn’t pigs and chickens; it’s old Mrs. 


Peachblossom, and I’m going to carry her some | 


calf’s-foot jelly and custards.”’ 

“O, a new role,—the good Samaritan,” 
Josie. 

“Yes, and besides, it’s a beautiful walk, and 
you’ve never been in that direction.” 

“L hope the old woman hasn’t anything catch- 
ing,’’ said Josie. 

“T never heard of anybody catching a broken 
leg,’’ returned Patty, laughing. 

“O, a broken leg,” 
yawn. “I hope it isn’t far.” 

“Not more than a mile,” said Patty, dancing 
out into the sunshine. 

It was indeed a beautiful walk, leading through 
cool, wooded recesses and shady lanes, to the 
foot 
sheltered Mrs. Peachblossom’s cottage alike from 
the blasts of winter and the heats of summer, 
They found the old woman less injured than 
had been reported, but very grateful for the 
contents of the basket, as well as for several kind 
offices Patty performed for her. 

“It seems to me there are two of you,” said 
Josie, as on emerging from the cottage, Patty 
began to skip about gleefully, singing and 
swinging her empty basket. ‘In there you were 
a professional nurse, and now,—well, now you 
are just yourself again.” 


said 


“What an uncommonly long nose Mrs. Peach- | 


blossom has,”’ was Patty’s somewhat irrelevant 
answer. Then pointing up the hill—“There, a 
little way behind the house, is the best spot in 
town for maidenhair ferns, almost the only 
place. 
some.’ 

“What do you want of them? Besides, I was 
thinking how nice it would be to go back by way 
of the village and make a call.”” 

“A call? On whom?” 

“On the Marches; Miss March, rather. You've 
never been there, and you’ve no idea how pretty 


their rooms are; quite different from anything | 


in Niptown.”’ 

“LT dare say it’s all very fine, but I hate mak- 
ing calls, and we are so near the ferns.” 

“She is very delicate, poor thing, and came 
here for the mountain air,” continued Josie; “and 
that is what brought the professor here. You 
know we always wondered; but he couldn’t bear 
to be separated from his sister. They are the 
last of a large family; a distinguished family, 
too; Um more than ever convinced of that. In- 
deed, she as good as told me so, and that her 
brother had special reasons for wishing to pre- 
serve his incognito. Did you notice the solitaire 
diamonds in her ears?” 

“Didn't even notice whether she 
ears,’ said Patty. 

“They are as large as a pea.” 


had any 


“Her ears?” 


rising from the sofa with a | 


Acushnat Hill, whose friendly heights | 


Let’s take a little run up there and get | 
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“They must have cost a fortune. Everything 
Cassandra has—she asked me to call her Cas- 
sandra—is on the same scale. Do you know— 
but of course you don’t—they have spent ever so 

| many winters in Washington?” 

‘So has Pomp,’’ observed Patty. 

“They talk as familiarly about the family of 
the President, and Cabinet, and foreign Minis- 
ters, you do about Mrs. Peachblossom or 
Cassandra says I beara striking 
resemblance to the Brazilian Minister’s daugh- 
ter. She says she hopes to meet me in Wash- 
ington sometime, and I am determined to get 
papa to take me there.” 

Josie suddenly stopped, not because she had 
said all she had to say, but because she saw a 
man approaching them from the direction of the 
old mill, the tall chimney of which loomed up 
not many rods away. 

“A tramp! Let’s run back to the old wom- 
jan's!”’’ said she, in a frightened voice. 

“Nonsense! it’s somebody taking a walk, just 

| as we are!” said Patty. ‘“‘Why, it’s the pro- 


as 


Suky Jones. 





fessor! 

At the same moment, Prof. March, who had 
been walking slowly, with his eyes on the ground, 
looked up and recognized the two girls. There 

| Was a little start of surprise on his part, followed 
| by mutual questions of “What brought you 
| here?’ and some jests about the haunted mill; 
| for long ere this, Jabez Ketchum’s adventure 
| had been quite thrown into the shade by other 
| and more marvellous tales. 

‘‘And how do you really account for it all?” 
asked Josie. ‘Of course you don’t believe in 
spirits.” 

| “There are more things in heaven and earth 
| than are dreamed of in our philosophy,’’ said 
| the professor, oracularly. 

| Nothing more was said of the ferns, or of the 
call upon Cassandra, and the professor and Josie 
walked on together, while Patty made little ex- 
cursions into the woods, returning now and then 
to display some wonderful bit of moss, or some 
tiny flower or pebble, which less observant eyes 
would have passed unheeded. 

“A quaint, unsophisticated child, but she has 
materials for a strong character, if properly 
| trained,’’ observed the professor, on one of these 
| occasions. 
| “Strong, yes; but so odd! She and I have so 
| few tastes in common that I sometimes feel quite 
lonely.” 
| “I should fancy you would find few associates 
| of congenial tastes here,” said the professor. 

“T may say there are not, excepting dear Cas- 
sandra,”” 

‘May I not be included in the list?” 
| “Twas not thinking of gentlemen,” 
simpering. 

**Most of the men here are farmers, I find; but 
I wonder how any man in his senses dares un- 
dertake to get a subsistence from this roeky 
soil.”’ 


said Josie, 


“Yet some of them do get quite rich,’’ said 
Josie. 

**As they estimate riches,” said the professor, 
laughing, ‘‘and that means enough to keep them 
from starvation, and to furnish clothes unknown 
elsewhere, except in the antiquarian rooms. I 
wonder they don’t all migrate in a body to some 
more fertile region.” 

“Most of them don’t know there is anything 

| outside of Niptown,” said Josie. 
“And would be frightened if they got out of 
| sight of the smoke of their own chimneys,” add- 
| ed the professor. ‘Yet no doubt they are happy 
| in their way’ — 


“After the manner of oysters,” interjected | drawings, suddenly remembered that the pro- 


Josie. 


“Rather; but [ am far from wishing to turn | #80 remembered on being reminded of it, and 
them into ridicule. No one has a greater respect | *petegiand for sending her on a bootless errand. 
for honest poverty than I have. Your unele, | 


now, is a case in point. I suppose he has abso- 
| lutely nothing beforehand but his farm. Per- 
haps the annual cost of my wine and cigars 
wouid cover his income. Yet he is a good, wor- 
| thy man, and one of the pillars of the town, 
| no doubt.” 
| ‘My unele is not so poor as you imagine,” 
| said Josie; “indeed, I have reason to know he is 
quite well off.” 
| “Aceording to the Niptown standard,” said 
the professor, smiling. 
“No, I don’t mean that,”’ said Josie, unwilling 
| to admit the existence of poor relatives. 





“T mean 
that he has ever so much money, for which he 
has no use at present.” 


‘ >» 


‘Fortunate man! 
ulously. 


said the professor, incred- 


“Tsee you doubt it, but assure you he has 


thousands of dollars lying idle in the house at | 


this minnte.”’ 
, [suppose, however, those gentry do not abound 
| 

| here,” 
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| 
| 
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/ Hairs, the good doctor felt a tug at his coat-tail. | 


“[ suppose not, but if they did, they'd never, 
never think of looking where he keeps it.”’ 

‘“‘Under the feather bed, or in the toe of his 
boot, perhaps,”’ said the professor, seeming much 
amused. 

“No, indeed; it’s a place you’d never think of, 
and I never should if I hadn’t seen him put it 
there. You've noticed the queer oak panelling 
in the sitting-room?”’ 

“Te.” 

‘Well, one of the panels over the fireplace is 
the door to a funny little cupboard. It just 
slides back and forth without any fastening, and 
when it is shut, it looks exactly as if it were all 
solid. I never suspected there was a cupboard 
there till I saw uncle put the money in it.” 

“Curious, and yet I should think he would | 
prefer to deposit his money in a bank.” 

‘He means to sometime, but at the time he 
brought this money home, he hadn’t decided 
where to deposit it, so he put it in this cupboard, 
in aunt’s old silver tankard. I wish you could 
see that tankard. It belonged to some ancestor | 
*way back ever so far, and has the Halliday 
coat-of-arms on it. It never appears on the table 
excepting on state occasions. But please don’t 
mention what I have told you about the cup-| 
board to any one, unless it is Cassandra. 
kind of family secret.”’ 

“I shall not mention it even to Cassandra.” 

“Of course your knowing it could do no harm,” | 
said Josie. 

“T should hope you had confidence enough in | 
me to believe so,’’ said the professor. 

By this time they had reached Mr. Watkins’ 
door, Patty bringing up the rear with her basket 
of treasures, and the professor was about to take 
his leave with a low bow; but Josie inviting him 
to “come in and rest,’’ he concluded to do so. | 
“Tam not sure that I ought,”’ said he; “‘and at | 
all events I can stop but a few moments, as Cas- 
sandra is suffering from one of her headaches.” 

He did stay to tea, however, and after tea, be- 
ing left alone with Josie, expressed a wish to 
look at a certain drawing, which he remembered | 
needed touching up a little. 

“O, that sea view. I will bring it 1f I can find | 
it, but I haven’t seen it this age,” said Josie. 

She had been gone but a moment, when grand- | 
ma, who was in her bedroom adjoining the sit- | 
ting-room, heard a crash, as of falling crockery. 

“What’s that?” cried she, throwing open her 
door, and elevating her ear-trumpet. 

“Don’t shoot!—don’t fire, sir!’’ cried the pro- 
fessor, starting back nervously. ‘I was only— 
O, it’s you, madam. I couldn’t distinguish in 
the dusk.” 

Unfortunately for the professor’s dignity, the 
crash had brought Patty as well as grandma to 
the room, who taking in the scene at once, went 
off into bursts of laughter, which attracted other 
members of the family, to each of whom it had 
to be explained that “Prof. March had taken 
grandma and her ear-trumpet for a man with a 
pistol.”’ 

The explanation raised another laugh at his 
expense, in which he had the grace to join. He 
then explained, on his part, that he had been 
examining an old-fashioned silhouette on the 
mantel-piece, and had been so unfortunate as to 
break avase. He regretted it extremely, and 
would replace it if possible. 

Mrs. Watkins, mollified by his appreciation of 
the silhouette, forgave him readily, and enter- 
tained him with sundry reminiscences of Grand- 
ma Halliday, whose likeness it was that had 
caused the disaster. 

Meanwhile Josie, after turning over all her 


It's a} 
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fessor had already taken the sea view, which he 


So the evening passed quite pleasantly, though 
the professor left early on account of Cassandra 
and her headache. 

(To be continued.) 


**“NO’ THE DAY.” 

Dr. John Erskine, who died in 1803, was for | 
many years one of the pastors of the old Grey- | 
| 





friars church, Edinburgh. He was remarkable 
for his simple manners and gentle temper. The 
church was filled whenever Dr. Erskine preached, 
even the pulpit stairs being filled with “old | 
Wives.” 

The good doctor often returned from preach- 
ing without his pocket-handkerchief, and could 
tell little how or where it was lost. Mrs. Erskine | 
at last began to suspect that some of the “old | 
wives” who lined the pulpit stairs stole the | 


| handkerchiefs as the pastor ascended to preach. | 
P | 


That the thief might be baulked and detected, 
she sewed a corner of the handkerchief to one of | 


| “Inthe house? Has he no fear of burglars? | the pockets of his coat-tails. 


Que Sunday, as he was half way up the pulpit 


| no doubt. 
| owers with little girls. 
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Turning around to the old woman who hag 

been baulked of her theft, he gently said,— 
“No’ the day, honest woman, no’ the day 

Mrs. Erskine has sewed it in!” . 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
THE PROFESSOR’S “FIDEL.” 
By Alma. 

“IT must go home to my—vat you calls it—}). 
del; ish dat de name you gifs her?’ 

“‘Fidele, perhaps,” said my Aunt Susan, as 
the old professor rose from his chair. 

“Ach! tanks. Fidele. Itish not quite clear tp 
me how you shpeaks de voord in Engleesh, but 
Fidele it must be. She is very dear to me.” 

“Ts it a little daughter?”’ queried Aunt Susay, 

‘‘Ach! very moosh indeed,—yah, very moosh~ 
de same as one schild tome. She is’’—here the 
old man made a dramatic gesture—‘‘Se is ash 
dear as de drops of my heart’s blood, shust as 
dear.”’ 

“She must be a nice little thing,” said Aunt 
Susan, looking admiringly at the fine old face, 

“Yah, petter as nice. She is mine life,—no 
comprehende? could not—vat you call?—ex. 


| ist without her,”’ and he took his leave. 


“Really,” said Aunt Susan, going to the mir. 
ror and adjusting her cap-strings, and casting 
two or three shrewd glances over her other be 


| longings, one of which was a well-fitting alpaca 


dress, “‘he is quite an interesting person; more 
interesting, I think, than if he spoke English, 


| Did you notice what fine eyes he has?” 


‘Very fine,’”’ I responded. 

“And don’t you suppose he’s a widower?” 

‘Not improbable,” said I. 

“With one little child,—a nice little child, too, 

A girl, my dear. I do like nice wid- 
” 

“She may not be a Jittle girl,’’ I ventured. 

*“O, yes; didn’t you notice the manner in 
which he folded his arms, as if to hug some 
thing? He’s not so very old,—not far past fifty, 
I should judge.”’ 

Aunt Susan was past fifty herself. The per. 
son in question was a professor. We had one 
lodger, of an inquiring turn of mind, and that 
person was learning German. 

Our lodger only stayed at home one hour in 
the morning, to take his lesson, and that was 
all we saw of him. The professor always spoke 
to us politely as he passed by the door, and on 
one or two occasions he had come in and sat 
down, at Aunt Susan’s request. 

Now, to let my reader into a little secret, Aunt 
Susan, though on the wrong side of fifty, was 
quite as romantic as a girl of fifteen. Pretty she 
was, undeniably, and I don’t know that she 
could have been induced to change her state of 
single blessedness, but she did like admiration, 
and had a habit of believing that she was quite 
charming to elderly gentlemen; for she nevei 
considered herself elderly. 

Now, here was this fine Dutch professor, a 
really amiable, handsome old man, and Aunt 
Susan took real comfort in speculating upon his 
position and belongings. 

‘‘He always wears nice broadcloth,’ 
as she took up her knitting and smiled over the 
work, “so I think he must be pretty well todo 
in the world. I suppose he sometimes carries 
his little daughter out with him. I believe I'll 
ask him to bring her here. She must be very 
pretty indeed, if she looks like him. But isn't 
it an odd name—Fidele, or perhaps Fidelis’ 
I’ve seen dogs with that name, but never a child.” 

The next time the professor came he was sick 
with a cold, and talked so fearfully through his 
nose, that nobody could understand him; andthe 
next, he seemed to be in a great hurry. Aut 
Susan stopped him, however, and managed toask 
him to bring his Fidele some time. To which 
question he gave a Teutonic shrug, as he replied, 

“Ah, dat Fidele ver sick—ver, ver ill, inteet. 
She so sick, ash yer might shay, she pe tead al- 
together. Ach, it ish ver bad case indeet. But 
I—vat you call, doctor her; ver moosh, el! Fas 
ten her togeeder, like, eh? Ach, tish very > 
fortunate inteet. I vash almost in dishpair—*? 
many year she pe goot to me.” 

“Did you ever hear a living man run on in ” 
ridiculous a fashion?” asked Aunt Susan, dis 
tress in her face. “Here he talks of that pe" 
child as being as good as dead, and says he 2 
doctoring her, and fastening her together, which, 
I suppose, means the same as getting her wel- 
as good as dead! My dear, he is a stranger, - 
sweet little Fidele may be dying for want 
care, I feel that itis my duty to go ani see that 
poor child.” ° : 

I really did not think Aunt Susan was in eat 
est, but it seems she was, quite so. Later 12 tae 
day she came in, hot, dusty, tired and 

“It isn’t possible,”’ I said, ‘that you have 
been to that professor's house.” 


’ 


she said, 


n- 
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THE 
“Hay'n't I, then?’ was her indignant reply; | fire isn’t far from the camp, and all our powder and | 
“and don't I want to do penance for a year, | Shot is in it.” 
whenever I think of it? Child, humph—little | Whilst Mark was speaking; Otto hed pushed the 
<x]! I should think so. You'll hardly believe | Pitosue out of the “blind,” and with swift, long 
girl: ; vit] .< * hae strokes was pulling it along the coast. 
oe ; Sanne ae feaauer bias — “Our blankets, provisions, everything, is in the 
world, ane J é > Fi- 


y i | camp,” he said. 
dele, and what do you think?” As they kept along the coast the wind changed, 
“Did you find the professor?” 


and volumes of smoke, thick, stifling and blinding, 
“*Yah,’ as he says, I should say I did.” were blown against them. They were compelled to 
“And the chiid?” push the pirogue out further in the lake, to get a 
“The child!”’ spitefully; “it was—it chokes 


breath of fresh air, and see the camp, which was 
me to say it—nothing but a mean, dirty, little now almost hidden arn thom by the smoke. 
prown fiddle, and it was in pieces from a fall;|_ “Push in there, Otto!” cried Mark. “That re 
and he was up to his chin in glue, trying to is the nearest point to the any. We'll have to, 
‘ ’ : make a blind rush for it, if this wind holds, and get 
mend it. That s what he meant by saying that | the powder and things down to the beach as well as 
he was fastening her together. Iwas so taken | ye can,” 
aback! and to make it pleasanter, when he un-| They secured their boat toa stake driven in the 
derstood me, I never saw a man laugh so hard | sand, and then, with head down, made a rush in the 
inall my life; so hard that he dropped the hor- | direction of the camp. They would have suffocated 
rid fiddle, and couldn’t pick it up for laughing.” had not the wind veered around at intervals, and 
| must confess that I laughed too, and so did | given them breathing space. A few steps further, 
{unt Susan, and so has everybody since, who | and Mark, who was ahead, stumbled and went down 
tes ever heard the story. The ee eat sheer through the thin soil into several feet of water, 
2 by } } He had fallen into what is called hidden pits (trou 
always looks askance, when he passes our door cache), where the soil formed is not more than inch 
now, and Aunt Susan never asks after poor little | tick over the water. 
Fidele, any more. He was wedged so tightly to his waist in a network 
of reeds and mud, that, struggle as he might, he 
could not extricate himself. Otto pulled with all 
his might, but hardly moved him. 

“Ah, what shall I do?” he groaned. “I have 
sprained my ankle. But there’s the fire and the 
powder!” he cried, excitedly. “Don’t stop with 
me, Otto; I'll try and work myself out. Make a 
dash to the camp, and if the flames come on too} 
swiftly, don’t try to bring the powder with yon. | 
Throw it in the hole of water just outside the camp. 
Bring all the shot you can, but be careful don’t over- 
weight yourself.” 

Otto had dashed forward before he finished speak- | 
ing. There were not many yards to traverse, but 
when he reached the camp the fire was only a few | 
steps back of it. He seized hastily a few bags of 
shot, threw a large bucket of water on a blanket, 
which he wrapped around him, and taking up the | 


keg of powder, made his way out, blind and suffo- | 


+ 
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For the Companion, 
THE HUNTERS OF LAKE LE BQUF. 


In the Parish of Lafourche, in Louisiana, lies 
Lake Le Beruf, a famous hunting-spot for ducks and 
poules d'eau (water hens). 

Professional hunters from New Orleans camp out 
there during the season, and every day they ship by | 
the Morgan Railroad large -quantities of ducks, 
nils, water-hens and becasse. 

One of the most singular features of the hunters’ 
camps are that they are built on a floating prairie, 
terre trenblante, as it is called, which borders the 
lake. 

Of course it was originally part of that body of 
water, but by degrees matted grasses, and reeds, and 
decayed vegetable matter, formed a soil about two 
feet deep, Whilst under it flows the clear waters of 
the lake. 

The prairie actually floats on the water, and though 
itshakes to the tread, yet it supports the weight of 
the hunters, who scour it from one end to the other. 

twas the dawn of a May morning. The camp 
had had its early cup of coffee, and the inmates 
started off in different directions. 

Amongst the hunters were two who generally kept 
together; one a tall, grave man, about forty, called 
tythe hunters Monsieur Mark,a gentleman of re- 
fuement and culture, evidently, in spite of, his | 
coarse dress and occupation. The other, a youth 
about nineteen, a delicate, handsome boy, who 
called himself Otto. 

The elder man had joined the professional hun- 
ters the preceding season, and drawn his share of 
the profits, but he volunteered no information as to 
whence he came, or whither he went when the sea- 
son Was over. 


But in that little time the circle of fire had swept | 


flame were leaping across the narrow path by which | 
he had come. One glance, and he knew it would be | 
impossible to penetrate that fiery barrier with the | 
powder. The pool, narrow and deep, was before | 
him, and he threw the keg in the water and sprang | 
ahead. Justin time, only just in time, for the fire 
was sweeping on each side the path and closing its | 
flames overhead. H 
He wrapped the wet blanket around him, pulled 
it over his head, leaving only a little outlet for 
eyes and mouth, and ran through the line of fire. 
Scorched, reeling and breathless, he came out of it. 
The horrible thought was ever before him, “Will 
the fire or I win the race and reach Mark first?” 
He knew his friend was too much hurt to get to 
the boat unaided, even if he had scrambled out of 
But the boy was still more mysterious. He had | the hole. Perhaps he was still jammed in there, 
been with the hunters for two seasons, but he did and Ce aes get ot —_ a eee Cees 
notship his game to New Orleans, and always took | him. Then they must both die, for never could he 
his meals apart from the others. Not from pride, | @4¥¢ ® comrade to such a death. 
but from a strange shyness, which seemed to make pigessien ees pee -cachengrep hong dagc <o atene tl 
him shrink from companionship, with the single ex- tb ag wes ncavelieng thay Pescethercs = in pore 
ception of Monsieur Mark’s. beside it. A second, and he was beside him. 
Every Saturday evening Otto carried the heavy “Nearly done for, my boy,” end preaied ait 
bag of game he had salted and smoked during the “Can't drag myself i boat. No time. 
week to his pirogue, and paddled it down the lake to ; Ms #"d save yourself. . . 
noone knew where. No answer; but Otto, by main strength, seized his 
friend by the shoulders and dragged him along. 
; One leg was disabled, but with the other and his 





| 








He always returned on Monday morning from 
these excursions, and with a deep shadow on his 
handsome, bright face, which only passed away in 
the excitement of the sport. 

Monsieur Mark knew no more of him than the 
others, though they hunted side by side. By many 
little tokens of silent sympathy he had won the boy’s 
heart, but though Otto chatted freely and pleasantly | 
on general subjects, any allusion to his past life 
Would send him back like a turtle to his shell. On 
this morning they hunted with fair success until sun- 
set, when it was time for the “blinds.” “Thank God!’ cried Mark. “Never has death 

A “blind” consists of two rows of green reeds been so nearme. And you, dear boy, have saved 
stuck in the water, and which extend about four | me. What can I say to you?” 
feet above the surface. Between these rows the | There was no answer, and Mark, looking into the 
hunter pushes his pirogue, and from behind his | boy’s face, which was bent on his breast, saw that 
“reen blows his duck eall, which quickly brings the | he had fainted. His hand, too, the strong, brave, 
game in quantities around him. 


brought reluctant groans through his set teeth. 

Will they escape? With a deafening roar the fire 
seemed leaping upon them. Its hot breath scorched 
them, and the flames crept under their feet. One 
last agonizing effort, and they were on the nar- 
row strip of sand beach, and safe, though so utterly 
exhausted that it was several minutes before they 
could creep into their boat. 





tise in clouds at the first shot, yet seeing no foe, the | and he revived. Tears stood in the hunter's eyes. 
foolish birds respond again and again to the “call” 
which summons them to their doom. 

Mark and his companion sat ina pirogue together. 
— of the boat was already covered by their | 
Spoil, 


your right hand until yon can use it again. Weak, 
are you? I’dliketo see the strongest man do for 


| 
| 
| 
. any one what you've done for me to-day, Now, tell 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Leave | 
| 
| 


| 


arms he managed to assist himself, though his agony | 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


Of course he had. Who in Louisiana did not 
know the story of that most gallant and most unfor- 
tunate family, all of whose women were true and 
beautiful, and the men among the bravest and most 
chivalrous of Southern men. The most unfortu- 
nate, too, for death and disaster had followed them 
to this the last of the race, who had seen all his pos- | 
sessions swept away. 

“Yes, I'm the last of the Lynns,”’ he added, “and 
a jolly beggar I am. Always liked hunting, so I 
hunt all winter, and slave at a desk all summer, for 
my living. Might have a worse lot. Of course ll 
row you wherever you wish. Which way? 

“Down the lake. It will be a long row, for 1 live 
five miles from here. My name is Otto Eastburn.”’ 

Mark Lynn started, and almost dropped the oars. 

“Otto Eastburn!”? he repeated. “Surely not the 
boy who disappeared two years ago, and every one 
thought dead?” | 

“The same,” he ,answered, laconically. I have | 
heard what was said. My mother disappeared at 
the same time, and it was believed that in one of 
her fits of insanity she had drowned us both.” 

“Then she is not dead!’ Mark’s wonder was in- 
creasing. 

“No, thank God! I took her off. My consin, and | 
the rest of the family, insisted upon having her 
placed in a lunatic asylum, Only think of it! My | 


> 





| tender, beautiful young mother confined in that hor- 


rible hole! I pleaded that her mind had only been 
unhinged by the terrible shock of my father’s sui- 
cide, and that she would recover. | 

“They would not listen. They did not wish to | 
listen. So, by the aid of a faithful old servant, I 
got her off. They were so certain of our death that 
they made no search. 

“I knew this place before. Had purchased a little 
hunting-hut, where my preparations were complet- 
ed, and we have been hidden for two years, Old 
Mary left home and joined us here, and such a 


| nurse as she has been!” 


“But how have you lived?’ 

“QO, I had quite a sum of money, and I send my 
game to S—— by an Indian boy, who sells it for 
me.” 

And is your mother better ?”’ | 

“O, ever so much better. 


She is never violent | 
now, only has fits of sadness sometimes. The quiet, 


cated by the smoke. | calm life suits her.” 


“But did you not know that your cousin has taken 


around three sides of the camp, and red tongues of | possession of your property as nearest of kin?” 


Otto laughed. “I would have given up everything 
to save my mother from that horrible fate. But I'm 
going back next winter, and I don't think I'll have 
any trouble in proving my identity. If Icould have 
disposed of my mother safely, without leaving my- 
self, I would have done it, but that was impossible. 
Tshall be of age in January next, too, and then there 
ean be no interference, under any circumstances.” 

I have no space to describe the home and mother | 
of Otto. Mark Lynn thought her the loveliest 
woman he had ever seen, in spite of an occasional 
wildness of manner. But a year after, thoroughly 
restored, she stood in her son’s beautiful home to | 
receive the guests who poured in to weleome him 
back, and the first and most welcome among them 
to both mother and son was Lynf of Lynnwood. 


— 


INCIDENTS OF A YACHT CRUISE 
IN THE PACIFIC. 


Searching for Gold. 


ae | 


We had passed through Torres Straits, and were 
coasting the south-west shores of New Guinea. By 
our charts we were ten or twelve leagues east-south- 
east from the promontory of Cape Valsche. 

The coast is here indented by a long bay or inlet, 
sheltered by a line of outlying islets and reefs, and 
offering a fair haven. We put in here to take fresh 
water, and get, if possible, some further knowledge 
of this great and unexplored island of the Papuans. 

Around the head of the bay, a mile or more to the 
west of our anchorage, Additon discovered the dry 
sand bed of a considerable creek, leading back into 
the forest. 

During the day a party of us explored it for three 
or four miles. It was a white sand bed, fifty or sixty 
feet in width, walled in by impenetrable thickets. 


the channol then led up a narrow gorge, set on both 
sides with gray and white quartz cliffs. 


tinuous cascade; there were frequent rocky shelves 





| across it, with sandy basins beneath them. Clearer, 
| whiter sand I never saw. It was dazzlingly bright 


right hand which had saved his life, was blackened | where it lay in the sun. 
He fires at his leisure, for though the water-fow] | 8nd burned terribly. Mark threw water on his face, | 


“There ought to be gold here,’’ Raedway observed, 
| looking attentively at the quartz rocks. “If there 


sand.” 


This hint drew the attention of us all. Forney 





“Cpon my word,” he said, laughing, “we've got | but I can row you where you wish to go. Your | with it to carry down to the beach. 


Variety as well as quantity. Here’s canvas-backs and | hand must be attended to without loss of time.” 
ted heads, black ducks, mallards, rails and pouwles | 
Teau. Let’s rest from our slaughter of the inno- | fixed his eyes searchingly on his companion. 
cents for a time. Hark! what sound is that? It} “Youare right,” he said, after a pause. 
seems like the rush of a tempest, but that’s impossi- 
dle this clear evening.” 

“More like the roaring of fire,” answered Otto, | 


home.” 


“T can- | 
not use this hand, so I must ask you to row me— capfuls of sand; Wellesley turned in the sea water, 


| Here a copper cullender was landed from the | 
Otto looked sadly at his maimed hand, and then | yacht’s galley, and having carefully plugged up the 


| bottom holes, we fell to washing the sand in it. 
Burleigh and Enderby shook it and poured in the 


| and the rest stood expectantly watching the process, 


| used up. 


There was very little ascent for the first three miles; | 


The stream in the rainy season must here be a con- | 


declared he could see gold dust amongst the sand? 
me what’s to be done first. My leg is badly hurt, | The result was that we all filled our hats and caps | reached the lake, the twilight had faded, and the 
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fore us. 
dles.”’ 


Burleigh and Folsom fell to making “cra- 
Every spare bit of board was cut up, Ham- 
mer and saw resounded along the shore. Raedway 
and Additon had both seen the process of cradling 
in California, and had grasped the practical details 
of the business. 

Daylight saw an excited party hurrying to and fro 
onthe beach. Two cradles were set up, and pails 
and pans strewed the sand for rods. 

The heary part of the undertaking was to fetch 
the “dirt” from the foot (of the gorge, three miles 
up the dry creek. 

About twenty of us, including several of the sail- 
ors, set off at sunrise, with canvas sacks and buckets. 


| Going up to where we had taken the sand the pre- 
| vious evening, we filled our bags and pails from the 


most promising-looking heaps, brushing off the top 
always, and digging it up from well down towards 
the bottom, 

But the going back was what tried us. 
had waxed deadly hot. The dry sand bed of the 
creek burned our feet. One could not go far in it 
without turning off into the bush to cool his soles. 

defore getting back to the beach, we were all about 
Several of the party were near sunstroke, 
from the looks of their purple-red visages. A bush- 
el of sand is a tiresome load under such a sun. 

The sand was not washed out till sunset. Raed- 
way and Additon took charge of this process. They 
got from it two vials of fine gold powder, worth, on 


The sun 


| their estimate, fifty dollars,—about two dollars 


apiece, 

The result rather cooled our ardor. Nevertheless, 
we went up again next morning, setting off as soon 
as it was light, so as to escape the heats, and got our 
second load of sand down to the bay with less “suf- 
fering.” The profit out of it was about the same. 

This was no great things, and the general verdict 
was, “Not worth while.’ But it showed what could 
be done if we could have water on the spot. It 
proved there was gold there in considerable quanti- 
ties, and we determined to make a thorough explor- 
ation of the creek and the surrounding country, with 
a view to possible operations in the future. 

For this purpose, eighteen of us set off on the 
fourth morning after our arrival in the bay. We 
went up the dry creek and ascended the gorge. The 
course of the stream was found to lead by a wind- 
ing valley back among the hills, and to ascend 
steadily for nearly flve miles, till the height of land 
was gained. 

Here the luxuriant forest fell off on either hand, 
and we found ourselves looking out on what seemed 
a desert of sand and dried mud. It was not till after 
a second look that we perceived it to be the dry bed 
or bottom of a large lake, situated, as we judged, 








| at least four hundred feet above the bay where the 


yacht lay, 
Off near the middle of this sunbaked tract, there 


| was a pond of stagnant water, perhaps half a mile 


across. But the dried margin, on all sides, was a 
mile or more in breadth. 

We went out across the mud flat, towards the 
pond, fed) flamingoes 


and eranes were wading 


} about, and here and there the water would be seen 


to boil, as if alive with reptile life. 

At a distance we saw two garials, or crocodiles, of 
adull brown color. And there was akind of gray 
serpent—an odd-looking snake—trundling over the 
mud banks, catching flies. 

Back from the water, the mud was baked hard as 
plank, and lay open in huge cracks, two and threo 
feet wide, and often four or five feet deep. 

Raedway, with his fine eye for engineering, soon 
made a discovery which engrossed our attention. 

| He pointed out that by cutting a ditch three or 
four feet in depth through the mud and clay banks 
| fora hundred yards, or little rising, a considerable 
portion of the existing pond could be drained off into 
| the channel of the creek, and thus offer water for 
several days’ cradling, which would give us a much 
better idea of what the sands were actually worth. 





After some further examination, it was resolved 
{to cut the trench. It would be about a day's work 
for twenty-four or twenty-five of us; or rather a 
| night’s work, for the idea of digging under a New 
| Guinea sun, on that hot mud flat, was not to be 
thought of. 
| We had several spades, axes and iron crows on the 
| vessel, and on our return that evening, 2 number of 
wooden shovels were hewed out of bits of deal. 

In order to get well rested, the task of the opening 
| of the ditch was set for the night of the next day. 
Early in the morning, Raedway, with Enderby, 
Wellesley and Additon, and a number of the sailors, 
| went up to the spot again and laid out the work in 
readiness for evening. On their return they told us 
\ that the pond hole was full of dugongs, or manatins ; 


“My boy, you've hurt yourself for me, and I'll be | were only water, we would wash a little of this | the sailors shot a number of them in the water. 


A little after sunset, we set off up the creek bed, 
with our implements of labor and a few guns. I 
shall never forget that night. Long before we 


| moon, now well on its second quarter, shed its pure 
white light on the wilderness of verdure, glinting 
| the leaves with gleaming lines of silver, and whiten- 
| ing the quartz cliffs. Huge bats circled and wheeled 
over our heads; and from the depths of the mighty 
| forest, many an unknown cry rose and was answered 
| from near and far. Our merry shouts woke strange 


He said the word hesitatingly, and then, by a sud- | Washed down to a cupful or less, theré was found | echoes, as if the country understood not our foreign 


rising to his feet and peering over the blind, “It is | den impulse, held out his left hand to his compan- | to be a bright sediment of perhaps a teaspoonful in | tongue. 
' 


fire!” he cried; “look at the clouds of black smoke | ion, who grasped it warmly. 


' the bottom. 


tising over the terre, tremblante. Why, what’s the| “I will trust you,” he said, “fully, entirely. 1} fortis, Raedway pronounced to be gold! 


meaning of this?” | know I can trust you.” 


“The prairie has been set on fire!” shouted Mark. | 


And this, on being tested with aqua- | 


Arrived on the mud-bed, all hands fell to work, 
| under Raedway’s direction, by moonlight, breahing 


| Llaugh now when I recall what a gold fever fell up the outer crust of dry wood with bars and axes, 


“Tama Lynn of Lynnwood,” said Mark, raising | on us there in that little Bay of Papua. Not many | and throwing it out with shovel and spade. It was 


“Some fool has dropped his lighted cigarette in the | his head somewhat prondly. “Perhaps you have of us slepta wink that nignt. We were wild with | new work to the most of ns, and there was no end of 


high dead grass, It will burn like tinder, too, The | heard of the family.” 





| excitement, 


Visions of enormous wealth flitted be- 


joking and laughter. 
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lresently Folsom cut in two what appeared to 
be a snake, which lay buried in the mud. It 
Was as large roundas one’s arm. Several others 
were chopped up; they seemed to lie in a dor- 
mant state beneath the mud crust. 

As the moon would set by one o’clock, ora 
little past, we should then be left in the dark; 
and to avoid this, Raedway determined to light 
tires along the line of the trench. 

Just as the moon was setting, a fire was kin- 
dled, and coffee made over it, to go with a lunch 
of ship bread which we had brought up from the 
yacht, 

Several other fires were then lighted along the 
trench, and work resumed; but the supply of 
firewood was very scanty, and presently gave 
out. Nor did the sailors like to go off half a 
mile in the dark to collect more, Wehad either 
to sive up the enterprise, or work inthe dark; 
and we were about settling down to the latter 
alternative, when Additon hit upon a plan. 

Taking three of the sailors, he went out to 
the shore of the lagoon and drew along the car- 
cass of one of the dugongs which had been shot 
the previous forenoon, Cutting out a piece of 
the oily meat with an axe, he tossed portions of 
it on the smouldering embers, and as these 
flamed up, added larger pieces. <A fierce red 
blaze was soon going, which lit up the whole 
flat, and gave forth a strong odor of burning 
flesh. Work began again by the light of it. 

But this novel fire had an effect we had little 
anticipated. 





Not long after, a strange sound, coming from 
the earth close at hand, made every one stop 
short. A moment after we heard it again, and 
the noise was accompanied by a sensible jarring 
of the ground. 

It seemed to be a few yards to the left of the 
trench, and, as we looked, we {saw the earth 
<well up in a knoll, and great clods fly into the 
air! And before we had time to take second 
thought, there tumbled up a prodigious croco- 
dile, and made a bolt straight for the fire! 

Our fellows seattered right and left. Nobody 
caved to stand in his way. The reptile plunged 
through the fire, but’ turned at a little distance, 
with his dull eyes staring at it. 





\dditon took one of the carbines and fired a 
bullet through the creature’s head, at which it 
Whopped over and over, cutting right and left 
with its long saw tail. Several other shots were 
tired into him; and the monster was dispatched 
With repeated blows from the crowbars and licks 
from the axes, 

But we had not seen the last of the fracas, by 
any means; for a frightful groaning and snorting 
had begun all about the flat. Clots of mud were 
living here and there; and before our very eyes, 
a dozen more of the unsightly creatures were 
flopping out. Either it was the odor of burning 
flesh, or the unusual sounds of our voices. 

The whole bed of the lake was literally waking 
up! As they burst out, they would dart at the 
lirst thing they set eyes on, whether it was the 
tire, or one of us, and dart like a shot, too! 

Several of us, Halleck in particular, came 
near getting his legs snapped off. Shot after 
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shot was fired at them; but we were soon glad 
to fall back and leave the brutes in possession. 

Like Cadmus, our blows on the earth had 
awakened a brood of giants, 

In their scurryings to and fro, the reptiles had 
completely trodden out the fire; and not caring 
to contend with them in the darkness, we fell 
back, as I have said, to the line of woods. Here 
we remained till daylight, which began to show 
in about an hour and a half. 


As soon as it was fairly light, we went back 


to thetrench. The reptiles had now mostly gone 
to the pond, where we could see them splash- 
ing about. Altogether it had been an exciting 
night. 

I may add that we finished the trench that 
morning, and the next morning began to drain 
the pond water into the creek. Of the results 
of our cradling for the next two days, it is not 
my present purpose to speak, Mr. Raedway is 
of the opinion that the washings might be made 
profitable; and should other sources of gain fail 
us, we still have it in mind to go back to Papua 
and try our hand at mining on a larger scale. 

We named the stream Gold Creek, and the bay 
below Gold Harbor. 

—_+oo___ — 
DECISION! DECISION! 

It is well known that men trained for athletic 
contests and horses trained for a race may be 
over-trained. They become, in the technical 
phrase, ‘‘too fine’ for their work, Their mus- 
cles are well developed, their skin is glossy, and 
their flesh hard; their outward appearance is as 
it should be. But the trouble is within; they 
have not suflicient stamina. Over-training has 
increased their muscular strength, but decreased 
their power of endurance. 

A similar result is often seen in educated men, 
especially those who have received a technical 
education. They are over-educated. Mr. Row- 
an, an English engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of the Danish railway, had under him 
several graduates of the Polytechnie School of 
Copenhagen. They had received the highest 
theoretical education; but they possessed no 
practical knowledge whatever. 

“The great fault of Danish technical educa- 
tion,” said Mr. Rowan, “is the overdoing of it. 
The young men are kept in school till they are 
twenty-five. They come out highly edueated; 
utterly ignorant of the world, but educated to a 
tremendous height.”’ 

Their chief deficiency was in the absence of 
decisiveness, ‘They have been in the habit of 
applying to one of their masters for everything, 
finding out nothing for themselves; and the con- 
sequence is, that they are children, and they 
cannot form a judgment.” 

Mr. Rowan gives an anecdote which illustrates 
his statement. Meeting a Dane, whose energetic 
powers of business made him an exception to 
Danes generally, Mr. Rowan said to him,— 

“My friend, will you tell me why it is you are 
so different from all your countrymen?” 

*Yes,”” he said, “because I learned my busi- 
ness in Liverpool.” 

“What is the difference between Liverpool 
and Copenhagen?” asked Mr. Rowan. 

“Twill show you. If [had been learning my 
business here in Copenhagen, and [ came toa 
difficulty, I should straight go to one of my 
superiors in the office, and he would take a great 
deal of trouble to tell me how to get over the 
difficulty, and show me how it should be done. 
But when I was in an office in Liverpool, and I 
came to a difficulty, and went to my superior, 
he said, ‘Do not bother me about it; find it out.’ 
That is the secret."” 

We commend this anecdote to those boys and 
girls who complain that their parents and teach- 
ers do not aid them as much as they desire in 
their studies and tasks, A wise teacher or par- 
ent knows the virtue there is in a little whole- 
some neglect. It is for the interest of the pupil 





and child that he or she should be treated as the 





Liverpool merchant served his clerk, —left to 
“find it out.”” 

Success in life demands decisiveness. <A 
young man may be well instructed,—that is not 
sufficient; his acquisitions in knowledge may be 
extensive,—that is not enough. If he is always 
inquiring and investigating, and never comes 
to a result, he will fail in the contest of life. 
If he cannot form a judgment on which he will 
act, he is a child. If he has not decision of 
character, be he ever so highly educated, he re- 
sembles the over-trained athlete destitute of 
physical stamina. 

The one quality which is requisite in life is 
decisiveness. ‘‘First be sure you’re right, then 
go ahead,” said David Crockett. There have 
been wiser men than the old Kentucky hunter, 
who never uttered eight such inspiring, sensible 
words, 

a 

MIDSUMMER SUNSET. 
We walked along the pathway of a field, 
Which to the east a hoar wood shadowed o’er, 
But to the west was open to the sky; 
And now the sun had sunk; but bars of gold 
Hung on the ashen clouds, and on the points 
Of the far level grass and nodding flowers, 
And, mingled with the shades of twilight lay 
On the brown, massy woods. In the far east 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly arose 


Between the black trunks of the crowded trees, 
While the faint stars were gathering overhead. 





SERVIA. 

The principality of Servia threatens to declare 
war against Turkey, its old mistress; and ere 
this meets the reader's eye, the threat may have 
been carried out by actual hostilities, 

This warlike feeling on the part of Servia is 
caused by recollections of the tyranny which for 
centuries it suffered under the rule of the sul- 
tans, and by the fact that the Bosnians and Her- 
zegovinians, who have rebelled against Turkey, 
are Christians like the Servians, and are also 
connected with them by ties of race. 

But little is generally known of Servia; and 
yet the career of the Servians has been full of 
incident and romance, while their character as a 
people is a very interesting one. 

Although it is now but a small principality, 
lying along the banks of the Danube, and con- 
tains only a little more than a million inhabi- 
tants, Servia was once a great and powerful na- 
tion, ruled by emperors, and able to cope with 
the Turks on the one side and the Hungarians on 
the other by the strength of its arms and the 
courage of its chieftains. Its rulers married 
French and Venetian princesses; its trade was 
flourishing; and its laws and arts brought the 
people to a high state of civilization. 

Then came the blight of Mohammedan power 
and tyranny. It was nearly five centuries ago 
that the great Sultan Amurath led an invading 
army into Servia, and succeeded in conquering 
its brave and high-spirited people. They re- 
mained under the Turkish yoke until the begin- 
ning of the present century. 

The oppressions of the Sultan's pashas, or 
governors, finally became too severe to be longer 
borne. The ancient courage and spirit of the 
Servians revived, and they made a bold stroke 
for independence. 

There was a certain man of wandering habits, 
a sort of marauder, named Kara George. He 
was exceedingly tall and strong in frame, the 
terror of all who saw him. He was as brave as 
a lion, and he proved himself a ferocious foe to 
the Turks. 

It was Kara George who incited the Servians 
to rise in arms against their Moslem tyrant; and 
he took command of their hastily raised troops, 
and himself led them to the unequal battle. 
Success almost at once crowned his impetuous 
valor; in a very short time he had rid Servia of 
Turkish soldiers, himself assumed the powers of 
a sovereign prince, and for a time ruled despoti- 
cally and vigorously over the Servians. 

It is said that Kara George, even when at the 
height of power, continued to wear the rude 
dress of a shepherd, and himself went out to 
plough the fields and to cut the wood for his fires. 

Suddenly the Turks returned, and Kara 
George, utterly unprepared for them, was driven 
off his throne and out of the country. But the 
Sultan did not sueceed in long holding his re- 
covered province. Another patriot, in the per- 
son of one Milosch Oberonovitch, arose to once 
more throw off the Moslem yoke. Milosch was 
the son of a swineherd, but was an intelligent 
and brave man, who won the love of his country- 
men by his virtues, and led them, as fierce Kara 
George had done, to victory. 

This time, however, the victory was final. 
Milosch became prince of Servia, and although 
the little State did not become absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Turkish crown, it was protected 
by the great powers in making its own laws and 
having its own rulers and officials. 

In process of time, Servia acquired new rights, 





until now it is practically an independent State. 
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Its relations to Turkey have become merely 
nominal. Every year the prince (who isa young 
man, the grandson of Milosch) has to pay a 
small tribute to the Turkish treasury; but, al- 
though the Sultan claims the right to demand 
that Servia shall furnish him with twelve thon- 
sand men in case of war, this right could never 
be enforced. 

The energy, bravery and intelligence of the 
Servians have long been remarked, and they are 
looked upon as the natural leaders of those 
branches of the Sclavic race which are settled in 
South-eastern Europe, some of which, still sub- 
ject to Turkey, are now fighting to be free, and 
some comprise a portion of the Austrian Empire. 
The Servians hope one day to revive their old 
Empire, and it may be this ambition in part 
which stirs them now to aid the Christian rebels 
in Turkey, and to urge their prince to engage in 
a conflict with that decaying power. 

nS os 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 

The Democratic National Convention met at St, 
Louis on the 27th of June, and like the Republican 
Convention that was held two weeks earlier, contin- 
ued in session three days. The most important part 
of the work was done on the second day, when the 
platform was adopted, and the candidate for Presi- 
dent was nominated. 

The Democratic platform is of the nature of an 
address to the people of the country. Its watchword 
is reform, It charges the Republican party with 
mismanagement in every department of the public 
service, and declares that the times demand a thor- 
oughreform. Like the Republicans, the Democrats 
advocate resumption of specie payment, but they 
oppose that part of the act passed by the last Con- 
gress, which fixes the beginning of the year 1879, as 
the time for resumption. 

The platform also calls for economy in the general 
government, for a change in the tariff that will dis- 
card altogether the principle of “protection,” and 
for laws or an amendment of the Constitution to 
prevent the immigration of the Chinese. 

On the question of adopting the platform, there 
was a contest; those delegates who were not for 
“hard money” objecting to that part of the address 
which related to the question of the currency. But 
after a short debate, the amendment they proposed 
was rejected by a large majority, and the platform 
was adopted as it was first presented. 

The nomination of candidates was then in order, 
Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, the Governor of New York, 
had been for some time the leading candidate for 
President, and he was nominated on the second bal- 
lot. The rule of Democratic Conventions requires 
that a candidate shall have the votes of two-thirds 
of the Convention in order to be nominated. Mr. 
Tilden had a majority on the first ballot, and many 
more than two-thirds on the second. The next high- 
est number of votes was given to the Governor of 
Indiana, Mr. Thomas A. Hendricks. Other candi- 
dates were ex-Gov. William Allen, of Ohio, Gen. 
W.S. Hancock, Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 
ex-Gov. Parker, of New Jersey. 

On the third day the Convention finished its work 
by nominating Mr. Hendricks—who has been men- 
tioned as the leading candidate in opposition to 
Gov. Tilden—for the office of Vice-President. The 
names under which the Democrats will fight the 
electoral battle of this year, are therefore “Tilden 
and Hendricks.” 

Gov. Samuel J. Tilden is a native of New York, 
and is sixty-two yearsold. He graduated at the Uni- 
versity of New York, and adopted the profession of 
law. Except asa member of the New York Legis- 
lature for two years, and as a member of two Con- 
stitutional Conventions, he never held office until he 
was elected Governor of New York in 1874. He isa 
man of large fortune, and has distinguished himself 
while Governor by his vigorous prosecution of the 
“canal rings.” 

Gov. Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was born 
in Ohio, and is in his fifty-seventh year. Like Mr. 
Tilden, he is a lawyer, but, unlike him, he has held 
many offices. He has served three terms in Con- 
gress, and one term of six years in the Senate of the 
United States, besides having been in public life in 
other positions. Four years ago he was one of the 
most prominent candidates for the Democratic nom- 
inations as President, but the Greeley movement 
prevented him from being considered by the Con- 
vention. Nevertheless, when Mr. Greeley died, af- 
ter the electors had been chosen, and before the 
electoral colleges met, most of the Democratic elec- 
tors cast their votes for Mr. Hendricks. 

+o 
ENGLISH LAWYERS’ FEES. 

It may not be known to some of our readers that 
the profession of law is divided, in England, into 
two distinct branches. There are barristers, and 
there are attorneys, or solicitors. The barristers are 
of a higher rank than the attorneys; for while the 
latter do what is called “office-work,” that is, pre- 
pare cases for trial, draw legal papers, hunt up titles, 
and so on, the barristers appear in court and plead 
as advocates. 

Much complaint has arisen of late in England re- 
specting the enormous fees demanded by the more 
eminent barristers. The way of proceeding is for an 
attorney to get up a “brief” of a case, that is, a full 
statement of it, with the subjects upon which each 
witness will give evidence, and to hand this to a 
barrister, with the amount of his “retainer” ¢0- 
dorsed upon it, 
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The “retainer’’ is the first fee, which is paid to! 
“retain,” or hold the barrister as counsel in the 
case. It pays for no service whatever. The services | 
afterwards performed by the barrister are charged | 
for separately, and usually in good round sums. 
The barristers of high reputation expect the “re- | 
tainer,’” however, to be what we shoul regard as a | 
yery large one. They will not “accept” a brief, 
which means undertaking to conduct the case in | 
court, unless the retainer endorsed upon it amounts 
to at least five or six hundred doliars; and many of 
them, besides this, get two or three hundred dollars 
for every day that they are employed in the case. 
Sometimes the barristers accept a brief and re- 
tainer, and when the case comes on, are found to be 
absent on other business, and to have sent a younger 
lawyer to conduct it. Thus the same barrister, hav- 
ing perhaps three cases which are on trial in differ- 
entcourts at the same time, receives retainers and 
fees in all amounting to perhaps two thousand dol- 
lars, while he really attends to but one of the 
cases. | 
This is what is principally complained of; and it | 
does seem unjust that a man with a lawsuit, who has 
spent a large sum to retain a famous lawyer, should | 
jose both his services and the money. 
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LYMAN BEECHER AS A PEDDLER. | 

The elder Beecher had a hard time getting through | 
Yale College. His father was poor, and could give | 
him little help, and but for a favorite uncle, Lot, 
whothought his nephew’s genius ought to be trained, 
he must have abandoned college. 

Inhis senior year, all funds had given out, and 
neither father nor uncle could supply his wants. 
There was a butlery connected with the college, at 
which cider, beer, sugar, pipes and tobacco were 
sold to the students. Beecher managed to become 
butler near the close of his senior year, and showed 
himself a rare business manager. 

Instead of waiting for buyers to come to him, he | 
went insearch of them. He bought a lot of water- 
melons and cantelopes, and wheeled them across the | 
college green in a wheelbarrow, to the great amuse- 
ment of the students, who took them at once at his 
prices. As a curious illustration of the habits of | 
those days, he says he bought a hogshead of porter 
in New York, through an \English clergyman, who 
was a good judge of it, and Moses Stuart, afterwards | 
the eminent Andover professor, was one of his cus- 
tomers. Beecher did well by his peddling, paid off 


| 








all his debts and commencement expenses, bought a | 


new suit of clothes to graduate in, and had one hun- 
dred dollars in pocket on leaving college. 

He always said he should have been a rich man if 
he had gone into business. 
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A WORKMAN’S BENEDICTION. 

The memory of the just is blessed. The magis- 
trates and sheriffs of the city of Glasgow, representa- 
tives of the royal family of Great Britain, the senate 
of the university, and a vast throng of clergymen of 
all churches, preceded the hearse which bore the 
remains of the devoted pastor and the eloquent 
preacher of the Barony church, Norman Macleod. 
Behind it followed a long line of three thousand 
persons, of all classes of the community. 

3ut that which showed how deeply the earnest 
ninister had touched the hearts of the people, was 
the number of workingmen and of the poor who 
came to honor the memory of their friend and coun- 
sellor, 

“There goes Norman Macleod,” said a brawny 
workman, as the mournful hearse moved past; “if 
he had done no more than what he did for my soul, 
he would shine as the stars forever.” 

Three wreaths of immortelles were laid upon the 
cofin. On the first was inscribed, “A token of re- 
spect and friendship from Queen Victoria; on the 
second, “A token of respect from Prince Leopold ;”’ 
aud on the third, “A token of respect from Princess 
Beatrice.” 

3ut that workingman’s prophetic benediction was 
the most sympathetic immortelle for the earnest 
worker who had preached the Gospel to the poor. 

ON 

THE AMBITIOUS GRAVE-DIGGER, 

Aman should be ambitious to excel in his trade 
or profession. The apostle Paul bids Timothy to 
“study to shew himself a workman that needeth not 
tobeashamed.” The injunction is not confined in 
to clergymen. “Did I not black them well, sir?” 
was the reply that a rich man gave to a snob who 
Sneeringly said, “I knew you when you blacked 
shoes for a living.” 

But there was once a sexton of a Scotch church 
who was rather over-ambitious. He was also the 
parish grave-digger, and he was sick unto death. 
One day his minister found him very sad. Being 
(uestioned as to the cause of his depression, the dy- 
ing grave-digger said,— 

“IL was just countin’ that since new year I had 
buried fifty folk, ineludin’ bairns (children), and I 
Was hopefu’ that I might be spared to mak’ oot the 
hunner (hundred) afore the neist new year.” 

—— 
A SHREWD CHAPLAIN, 


He had, how- 


Gen, Putnam was a brave soldier. 


‘ver, little knowledge of books, and knew but little 
There was a chaplain in the army of 


of the 
the 
tached, 
rare 


Bible. 


tact in choosing texts. 


text for the occasion. 


| confess, chaplain, that you made up that text for the 
present emergency ; 


the passage, and Putnam exclaimed, in wonder, 

“Well, the 

| heard of. 
all occasions, and you know just where to find it.” 


| tion. 





Revolution to whom Putnam became greatly at- 
He was a man of great learning, and hada 
Putnam often expressed 
his surprise at the aptness of the text and the ser- 
mon to the peculiar condition ofthe soldiers, and 


When it was known that the army of Burgoyne 


was intercepted by Gen. Gates, and news of a battle 
| was daily expected, the chaplain preached on Sun- 
day from Joel 2: 
the Northern army,” and predicted a glorious victory 
| for the American forces. 


20, “I will remove far from thee 


After the sermon, Putnam said, jocosely, “Now 


there is no such verse in the 
Bible.” 
The chaplain brought the Bible, and pointed out 


Sible is the most wonderful book I ever 
It has something for everybody and for 
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WASHINGTON’S SELF-CONTROL, 
Gilbert Stuart, the artist who from painting sev- 
eral portraits of Washington, came to know his 
peculiarities, said that the father of his country had 
a very high temper, but held it in subjection. Mr. 
J.T. Headley gives, in the Galavy, this instance of 
Washington's self-control: 





An officer to whom he was very much attached 
| Was taken dangerously ill, and he had him removed 
from his uncomfortable quarters to a room in his 
}own house. Late in the evening, one of his aides, 
with some other young oflicers, returned from a 
party in the country, and, gathering around the old 
fireplace, grew quite hilarious over some incident or 
incidents that had occurred. Washington stepped 
out of hisroom adjoining, and, after exchanging a 
few words with them, spoke of the sick officer and 
his dangerous condition. The young oflicers became 
quiet; but after a little while they forgot all about 
it and were merry as ever. In the midst of their 
jokes and laughter the door of Washington’s room 
opened very gently, and the General himself ap- 
peared, with a candle in his hand. Crossing the 
floor on tiptoe, he went into the kitchen, as ‘if in 
search of something, and immediately returned, in 
the same noiseless, careful manner. The young 
men took the hint, and immediately dispersed. 


> ——— 
PRIVATIONS OF CONTINENTAL OFFI- 
CERs, 
In this centennial year it is expedient to recall the 
| Priv ations which our Revolutionary sires suffered in 
| order that we might be a free and independent na- 


Dr. Fayssoux, joining the army ot Gen. Greene in 
North Carolina, called at the hut of Gen. Huger, the 
second in command, but was refused admission. 
The doctor insisted on his right to enter; the senti- 
nel, in conformity to his orders, denied it. The al- 
tercation was heard by the General, who, recogniz- 
ing the voice of his friend, desired that he might be 
allowed to pass into the hut. 
“Pardon me, doctor,” said the General, who lay 
on the ground, wrapped up in an old military cloak, 
“for giving you so ungracious a reception; but the 
fact is, the chances of war have robbed me of every 
comfort, and I confined myself to solitude and an 
old cloak while my washerwoman prepares for a fu- 
ture occasion the only shirt Lown.” If an oflicer of 
distinguished rank, universally loved and respected, 
for whose accommodation there was not an individ- 
ual in the service who would not have made sacri- 
fices, was thus circumstanced, what must have been 
the miseries of the lower grades, and wretchedness 
of the private sentinels? 


+2 





SEA-SICKNESS, 
Thackeray, through the mouth of one of his char- 
acters, “Chawls Yellow-plush,” a valet, amusingly 
describes the sensations of sea-sickness. ‘Chawls,” 
who keeps a diary, has made the trip from Dover to 
Calais. He writes: “Gentle reader, ‘ave you ever 
been on the otion?” 
“The sea, the sea, the hopen sea!”’ as Barry Crom- 
well says. As soon as we entered our little wessel, 
and I'd looked to master’s Inggitch and mine (mine 
was rapt up in a very small hancherker), as soon as I 
saw the waives, black and frothy, like fresh-drawn 
orter, a-dashin’ against the ribbs of our gallant 
ark, the keel, like a wedge, splitting the bilhoes in 
two, ‘the ¢ sales’ a flaffin in the hair, the standard of 
Hingland flouting at the mask-head, the steward 
a-gettin’ ready the basins and things, the capting 
proudly tredding the deck and givin’ orders to the 
sailors, the white rox of Albany and the bathin’ 
masheens disappearin’ in the distans,—then I felt, 
for the first time, the mite, the madgisty of exis. 
tence. 
“Yellow-plush, my boy,’ 


said I,in a dialog with 


ering, had come upon me while I was making the 
abuff speach, and I now found myself inasityouation 
which Delixy forbids me to describe. Suffis to say, 
that I now discovered what basins was made for. 


——_ - +o - ——— 
“EH! YE REPROBAT!” 
In the olden time the Sabbath was very strictly 
observed in Scotland. No fun, or levity, or week- 
day amusement, were allowed to the children, much 
less to their elders. A child brought up in a Scotch 
family of religious tendencies, would as soon think 
of profane swearing as of whistling on the Lord’s day. 


gyll. The story is told by Dr. Guthrie: 


vade our island, 


whistling some favorite tune. 


fore church-time. 


towards women is worth all the passionate love in 
the world. 
she intimates that those boys who are allowed to 
treat their sisters carelessly and disrespectfully, | 
will, when they become husbands, treat their wives 
in a similar style. 


where the mother, a most heroic and self-denying 


protection and tenderne 28S. 


Mr. Seudder, in a recent work, tells this fact, { 
| which he says may be relied on as correct: 


An exaggerated form of the regard which the 
Scotch paid to the Sabbath is shown in the rebuke 
an old woman administered to the late Duke of Ar- 


His Grace, then Lord John Campbell, had come to 
Edinburgh in command of a corps of Fencibles, 
about the time the first Napoleon threatened to in- 
He was an accomplished whistler, 
and he had the habit, when absorbed in thought, of | 
Quite unconscious of 
it, he was so engaged as he lay over the window of 
an hotel in Prince Street, one Sunday morning, be- 


He was suddenly roused from his reverie by the 
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thought the chaplain must have manufactured the | hand, shaking the other at him, and giving expres- | 


| sion to her indig snation in these words, “Eh! ye rep- | European Manufacturers of Rub- 


robat ! ye reprobat.” 


ber Goods in the Background. 


| The fame of our 
| **Gossamer 
Waterproof’’ 
garments, for La- 
dies and Gentle- 
men’s storm use, 
has extended to 
Europe. Rubber 
{manufac turers 
there readily ad- 
mit their superi- 
| ority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight, 


a ee 
TREATMENT OF GIRLS, 
Miss Muloch thinks that considerate tenderness 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 
any ctircum-~ 
stances in the hot- 
test of weather. 
We also make 
Ladies’ and Miss- 
es’ GOSSAMER 
Leggins and 
Dress Shields, 
Gossamer Hats 
and caps for Gen- 
} tlemen, and Gos- 

samer Umbrellas, 









She is right. And she is also right when 





She says: 
The best husbands I ever met came out of a family 


; v3 :. & | strength, unper- SS the only real wa- 
woman, laid down the absolute law, “Girls first.” | yiousness to ale ter-proof unbrel- 
Not in any authority; but first to be thought of as to | or fresh water, la made. 


Consequently, the chivalrous care which these lads | For the protection of ourselvesand the public, we stamp 
were taught to show to their own sisters naturally | our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 
extended itself to all women. They grew up true | | every garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
gentlemen—gentlemen—generous, unexacting, cour- | brellas. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for 
teous of speech _ — of heart. In them was the | yourself they have our trade-mark. 

protecting strength of manhood, which scorns to use | | » a y ~ veep 

its strength except for protection ; ‘ the proud honesty | oa RU BEER < LOTHING CO. 
of manhood, which infinitely prefers being lovingly | 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

and openly resisted, to being “twisted round one’s | N.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
tinger,”’ as mean mey are twisted, and mean women | are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
will always be found ready to do it; but which, U | any address, One 56 inch Lady's Cape, 5; One Gent's 
think, all honest men and brave wouen would 4 Sack, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent Hat, $ $2 00; One 
merely dislike, but uttely despise. Jent’s Cap, $1 25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard, 


ONE DOLLAR © 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4 Ibs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WHE’G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


GUNS. 


EDWINSON C. GREEN'S, Cheltenham, England; 

the best guns in America for the price. Send for deserip- 
tive circular to RUSSELL «& HAYDENS, Jac keonville, 

ae il. sole agents for the United States. it 


A FAMILY HALTER, 7OUR N AME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
: : je d tints) for 10 ets. and ste unp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Some of our English friends do not always give a} Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts, Outfit and 
proper place to their h’s. At a wedding breakfast STEVENS BY HROTHERS, Northford, Comme a Age 
in England, a clergyman, whose h’s; would appear | —— : = 
and disappear in the wrong places, remarked to | 
ministerial brother,— 
“Brother B——, when any of our young friends | 
, marry, Ladvise them to begin their married life with | 
a family halter.” | 
“Yes, brother,” replied his friend,“You mean a 
family altar.”’ | 
“Yes, I mean as I say, a family halter.” 






~~ —-—- 
EPITAPHS. 


These epitaphs are to be seen in the South Bury- 
ing-Ground, Nantucket. 
OBED CASH. 1828, 
“Stop, gentle reader, and think awhile 
On them that lies beneath this soil. 
Perhaps it may be your next lot 
To be entombed on the next spot.’’ 
HARRIET D. SWATN, 1825, ET. 15 mo, 
“She tasted of life’s bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up 
But turned her little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 
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printed on them, to 


- WAITT & CO., MAss. 
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25 cents; and Scrap Book Pictures, 3 sheets for 25 cts. 








THE CENTENNIAL JIG SAW. 
{READ ABOUT IT. 
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Graefenberg Vegetable Pills _ 

Act gently, rewoving disturbing causes without leaving 
§ i salthy condition. 

ARSHALL’'S ¢ 
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which women are subject. The icines are 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. snd for Alms =o ae, 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMP wy 56 Reade, St. N.Y 
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Because the price of this machine is only ®4 50, do 
not think it is not a practical Saw. We guarantee 
that it will saw as rapidly, do as good work aml give as 
good satisfaction as any $10 Saw we have everseen. By 
means of a new clamp which has been placed upon the 
Saw within a week, it will, besides the large blades, hold 
the finest No. 0 blades. This is a great advantage over 
many of the high cost machines. The very low price 
brings this Saw within the reach of all, 
This is the first low-priced yet practical Jig Saw 2 iad 

$1. 


that has been placed 7 the market. ‘The Saw swings 16 “bes 
MW ID 02. Faber rT Betis, 
. rs. J.W. Russell & Co., Medford, Mass. 


inches in the clear. The blades work PLUMB, and are 
A REVOLUTION! 


held rigidly by a new design at whatever strain may be 
wished. The drive and balance wheels are made of iron, 
from _ original with the maker. The Saw stands 
36 inches from the topof the frame to the floor, It re- 
Bn about the same power to run it as it does an or- “ge 
dinary sewing-machine, and it makes six hundred and Prices never before named! 50 beautiful VisitingJCards 
with your name by atly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for and a 3e stamp, Unheard of in- 
ducements to A+ . Cireulars 3 cts. Agencie " an a 
being taken. Quick, or you are too late Ns AN- 
NON, 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Will yield 400 per cent profit. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE, 


Send forCatalocue. Address theonly ae 
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300 Decaleomanie Pictures; ALL 


2 Sheets Serap Book Pic tures 
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fifty revolutions per minute, and cuts with ease wood 
one inch thick. We have tested the Saw at our office, and 
are confident that it will do all that is claimed by its man- 
ufacturers. 

We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 




















myself; “‘your life is now about to commens,—your and twenty-five designs, for only $450. It must be sent Cannon’s Wholesale Card House, 712 Washington 
career, as a man, dates from your entrans on board by Express. Send all orders to Street, has the largest and most varied and choices 

this packet.” . Here, Lrecklect, I was obleeged to PERRY MASON & CO, | Sortment of designs and cards ever shown. 26—52t 
stopp. A feelin’, in the fust place singular, in the if ai “I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET. 
nex place paneful, and at last compleatly overpow- and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide « 


purchaser. The Centennial Printing 
Frees, #2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
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$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
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° = - Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 
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Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
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This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is unlike any other, and in style 
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any box of Stationery offered to the public. The box con- 
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sharp tones of a person on the pavement below, and 
there stood an old woman, with her Bible in one | 


Chromo for 10 cts. Send 8 ce ‘“ Owes ad ie al card) 
r Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 


Cc 0 » 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT WOULD LIFE BE? 


If some sad moment I should wake to know 
That all the friends I love and hold most dear, 
f I were dead, would shed no bitter tear, 
All the dear friends I Jove and cherish so, 
What would life be? 


If I should feel that in all God’s great earth 
No heart responsive throbbed unto my own, 
That I was left in all the world alone, 

With none to feel my woes or share my mirth, 

What would life be? 


I could not wish to live another day 
If this I knew, but I would pray to die, 
Such a black desert, cold and bare and dry, 
With such a leaden sky, so dull and gray, 
This earth would be. 


O, those bright, cheering gifts from heaven above, 
How little do we prize them till they flee, 
For without friendship, hope or charity, 
Without the boons of sympathy and love, 
What would life be? 
ANNIE ARMSTRONG, 





For the Companion, 
TOM BAIRD, THE CARTER. 

Rey. Dr. Macleod was a man of earnest relig- 
ious life, and an eloquent preacher. The Barony 
chureh, Glasgow, of which he was pastor, was 
crowded every Sabbath. But the congregation 
was not sufficiently “mixed” to suit the preach- 
er, who believed that it is one of the glories of 
Christianity to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
There were many rich, but very few poor per- 
sons, among the worshippers at the 
church, 


SULPOnY 


The warm-hearted preacher founded a church 
He had dis- 
covered that many were kept from chureh ser- 


for the workingmen and the poor. 
vices by the want of good clothes. They were 
ashamed to appear in their working-clothes ata 
church where respectable, well-to-do people were 
dressed in Sunday suits. 

Dr. Macleod met their honest shame by order- 
ing that no one should be admitted in that 
church but such as were poorly dressed. He 


had another purpose; he was determined to keep | 


out the respectable class, who flock where an el- 
equent minister preaches, 

Among the members of the Barony church 
was Tom Baird, a carter, a cross-bearing, true, 
unselfish man, 
to act as sexton for his workingmen’s church, to 
stiund at the door and see that no one but the 
poor and workmen were admitted, 

To do this effectually it was necesssry that 
fom should be dressed in his working-clothes, 
Now, as a Christian Seotchman prides himself 
on being well-dressed on the Sabbath, the doctor 
thought Tom might be unwilling to stand at the 
church door in his every-day clothes. 

“Hf,” said he to Tom, ‘you don't like to do it, 
if you are ashamed" — 


“Ashamed!*? exclaimed Tom, turning upon | 


his pastor, “Tim mair ashamed o° yoursel’, sir. 


Din’ ye think that I believe, as ye ken I do, that 
Jesus Christ, who died for me, was stripped o° 
his raiment on the cross, and that I—na, na, I'm | 


prood tae stan’ at the door,”” 
Tom Baird stood there at the chureh-door for 


seven Winters, Without a sixpence of pay. When 


he died, Dr. Macleod wrote in his diary: “Dear | 


good fellow! Well, he is another portion of my 
treasure in heaven.” 
“eo 
AN EMPEROR IN A BARREL. 

Dom Pedro should be a good friend to all the 
descendants of the old Stonington sea-captain. 
The Norwich Bulletin tells this quite romantic 
story of the Emperor's father: 


It will be remembered that in 1822 the Brazil- 
ians rebelled against’ Portugal, and proclaimed 
their independence, and conferred the imperial 
crown on Dom Pedro, the son of John VI. of 
Portugal, then regent during his father’s ab- 
senee, 

This was the father of the present Dom Pedro. 
He ruled till 1851, when foreed to it by growing 
dissatisfaction, which culminated ina short but 
violent revolution, he abdicated in favor of his 
son. Popular feeling against him was very bit- 
ter, and his personal safety was threatened so 
that he was foreed to conceal himself. 

It was at this juncture that a Stonington ves- 
sel put into Rio Janeiro with a cargo consigned 
to the British consul at that place. Her master 
was Capt. Thomas Dunbar, of Stonington, an 
old sailor, with the courage of a lion and the 
heart of a child. He lay in port some days, dis- 
charging and receiving cargo, and was at length 
ready to sail. 

The night before his departure, the British 
consul sent for him to come to the consulate, 
and, after a long preliminary conversation, told 
him that the Emperor was in hiding in his 
house, and asked Capt. Dunbar to aid in his es- 
cape. This the latter at once consented te do, 





Dr. Macleod had selected him | 
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The question then arose how it should be ef- | 
fected. The wharves and water-fronts were 
lined with police and soldiers, watching for the 
royal fugitive, and escape seemed almost ~ 
sible. A plan was finally agreed upon, and in 
the end proved successful. 

The ship, which Jay at one of the wharves, | 
was got ready for sea the next morning, and was | 
on the point of getting under way when the cap- 
tain suddenly recollected that he had forgotten | 
to take his ship-bread aboard. A messenger | 
| was accordingly despatched, and in some way it 

was procured at the consulate. 

A wagon-load of biscuit in barrels was sent | 
down, and rolled across the wharf and into the} 
vessel’s hold. In one of them was Pedro I. | 

|The ship got under way, and when safe from 
pursuit the cask was opened and he was libera- | 
| ated, nearly exhausted by his position, 

The ship came to Stonington, where the Em- | 
peror was landed unrecognized, and whence he | 

| left for Europe. He made Capt. Dunbar a pres- | 
ent of $200 for his service, which at the time 
|was considered a munificent reward. Capt. 

Dunbar frequently related the story in later 
years, and in an exceedingly graphic manner. 
Ile lived to be over eighty, and died a few years 
ago at the residence of his son-in-law, Capt. 
| Hall, near Westerly, R. I. 


talienticknceialiinieiaminciaicae 
| THE PROFESSOR AND HIS SER- 
VANT. 

Prof, II——, one of the oldest tutors of one of 


tric as he was learned. His judgment anywhere 
‘in the field of natural science and philosophy 
was to be taken as law. No one ever thought of 
questioning it, Ona certain occasion Prof. H— | 
wanted a servant, Several applicants presented | 
themselves, were tried, and discarded. Finally | 
one came whose looks the pedagogue liked. 
**Now look ye, my man,” the savant said, “if 
you can remember and carry out one course of 
procedure, | think we may get on. I cannot af- 
ford to waste words, nor can I afford to find 
thoughts for a stupid servant. You must do 
your own thinking, and understand my wants at 
ahint. For instance, when L say, ‘Bring me my 
razor,’ you will understand that Iam going to | 
shave, so you will comprehend that I want hot 
water, soap, towels, comb, brush, and so m. | 
And so with everything. My initial order you 
will take as a cue, and of your own thought sup- | 
ply all possible accessories and contingents.” | 
The new servant proved himself equal to the | 
occasion, and his master was more than satisfied. | 
One day, the professor came home pale and | 
shaky. Said he to his servant,— | 
‘John, Lam not feeling well. Go and call the | 
doctor,”’ 
The man bowed, and departed, 
An hour passed—two hours—and yet no doc- | 
| tor, and no servant, Finally, however, the doc- | 


the oldest colleges in the country, was as a 





tor arrived, and in a moment more in came the 
servant, 

‘‘Ilow is this, John?’ demanded the professor. 
“Why have you been so long?” 

“You told me to call the doctor, sir.” 

“Ave, you could have done it in ten minutes.” 

“But, sir, you told me you were not well. I 
took your simple order as a cue to all that you 
might need, I found the doctor absent, and left | 
word for him, Then I went to call watchers in | 
case you should require attendance through the 
night. Then I called upon your lawyer, in case | 
you should desire to make your will. And then, 
sir, | had to hunt up the undertaker, that he 
might have all in readiness in case’’— 

“Stop, stop, John! That will do. Bless me! 
you can be literal in your application of a hint.” 

“Yes, sir. Any further orders, sir?” 

“Not now, John. You may go.” 

The professor is still living, and John still 
serves him.—Ledger. 


SPONGE FISHERIES. 
The sponge was formerly thought to be a veg- 
|etable product. The microscope has shown, 
however, that it is made up of the skeletons of 
a very large number of sponge animals, from 
which the life-blood and flesh have been squeezed. 
Sponges are always found attached to rocks in 
the seas of the warm regions, They grow ata 
| depth of thirty to sixty feet, though they have 
been found a thousand feet below the surface. 
lhe finest and best sponges come from the Le- 
vant, where they are obtained by diving. 





“The diver takes in his hand a large stone, to 
which a rope from the boat is attached, and this 
serves to guide him directly to the spot where he 
wishes to go, He tears the sponge from the 
rock, places them beneath his arm, and upon 
giving a signal with a cord, is hauled up by his 
companions. It is a dangerous business, many 
lives being annually lost in these fisheries. One 
person can go down but three or four times a 
day, and they are often pulled up completely ex- 
hausted, and occasionally quite dead.”’ 

Sponges are also found on the coasts of the 
’ West Indies and Florida. They are coarser than 

the Levant sponges, and command a lower price. 
rhe method of fishing for sponges on the coast 
of Florida is thus described: 


The number of vessels engaged is between 
seventy-five and a hundred, with an average 
crew of from five to fifteen men to each, and an 
average of three ‘‘dinceys” to each vessel. Din- 
cey is the small boat used to gather the sponge, 
and is generally managed by two men. There 
are about six hundred men daily engaged in 
gathering when the weather is fair. Quiet 
weather and calm sea is always taken advan- 
tae of. 

These dinceys, when likely to be called into 





service, are towed in Indian file at the stern of 


the larger vessel, Each sponger is provided with 
a “‘sponge hook,’”’? made of iron with three 
prongs, a socket fitting on a pole one and a half 
inches thick and from eighteen to thirty-five feet 
long; also a “‘water-glass,’”’ a bucket with a pane 
of glass fitted in the bottom. This adds to the 
power of vision by excluding the light from be- 
hind, enabling the sponger to penetrate with the 
eye at least ten or fifteen feet deeper into the 
water. 

The “sculler’’ propels the boat aiong very 

slowly; in the meantime the sponger sits hang- 
ing over the side of the dincey with his head 
at the bucket held by the hand and his eye pen- 
etrating the depths below, taking in all that 
passes within his line of vision. 
As soon as he sees his legitimate prey, he 
raises his sponge-hook with his right hand, in 
which he is assisted by the sculler, still keeping 
his eye at the glass, grapples the sponge, then 
puts-aside the glass and hauls it in. 

Frequently his sight is darkened and view ob- 
structed by the intervention of the monsters of 
the deep. <A huge shark, a sawfish, or perhaps 
an enormous devil-fish, very often large schools 
of beautiful fish, ‘‘Spanish mackerel,’’ ‘‘caval- 
lie,” ‘‘sailor’s choice,” ‘‘pompano,”’ pass beneath 
him in such numbers as to seriously interfere 
with his occupation. 

Again, his sight is regaled with lovely coral 
formations, deep fissures and grottoes, gem-lined 
within. When a dincey-load is gathered, the 
sponge is taken to the vessel, where they are 
placed, roots down, eyes up, until they are dead. 

This part of sponge fishing is the most disa- 
greeable, and causes the vessel to be almost un- 
bearable, the sponge exhuming a bloody, slimy 
matter of most offensive odor. The vessel havy- 
ing secured a full cargo, puts for port, when the 
sponges are taken ashore and buried in the sand, 
in a place technically called a ‘‘cawl.” 

It is generally constructed of a paling of oak 
staves driven in the sand, and the lea of some 
island is selected as the spot. The sponges are 
left a week or so longer, when the slimy flesh, as 
it may be called, having rotted off, the sponge 
goes into the cawl with a ‘‘bruiser,’’ (a small 
paddle); a few strokes on the top of the sponge 
clears it from the filth and skin, after which it 
is strung and ready for market. 





—~+o>—___—_—— 


A WINGED WORD. 


It was but a little word 

Yet it took wings, 

Like unto living things, 

And flew away; 

But one dark day, 

Mid gloomy clouds and rain, 

The “word” came back again 
Like any bird. 


Came back to trouble me; 
But not alone; 
My winged word had grown 
Into a sentence, 
And brought repentance 
For a spoken thought, 
That had but wrought 

Me misery. 

Words are like thistle-seed ; 
Mind what you sow, 
And where your blossoms grow. 
When once they’ve flown 
On wings of down, : 
Across the fertile field, 
A harvest they will yield: 

M 


The warning heed! . A. KIDDER. 
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THE FOX AND THE CROWS. 

In Fontaine’s old fable, the crow is sadly out- 
witted by the fox, but here is an instance where 
the tables were turned. Possibly the Irish 
crows are smarter than the French ones. 





The Giant’s Causeway, says the Derry (Ire- 
land) Standard, a few days since, was the scene 
of acombat of the most extraordinary nature. 
Some carrion had been deposited on the rocks 
near the sea, and a fox, evidently with the in- 
tention of making a meal off one or two ravens, 
which had been attracted to the spot by the pu- 
trid meat, curled himself up apparently asleep, 
close to the carrion. 

The ravens, however, regarded him with sus- 
picion for some time, and finding that Reynard 
was not likely to sheer off, and probably unable 
longer to withstand the effects of what to them 
was a grateful and seductive aroma, they, by 
their threatening attitudes, left little doubt in 
the minds of the numerous spectators that they 
intended to bring matters to an issue. 

The two ravens eventually advanced, and one 
of them took his stand at Reynard’s head and 
the other at his tail. The latter led the attack 
by assaulting Reynard’s brush, the other imme- 
diately afterward following suit by a powerful 
tap on the head. 

Reynard feigned indifference to these polite 
attentions during a few rounds, trusting, no 
doubt, that his persecutors would become em- 
boldened and indiscreet, and at the same time 
place themselves within his reach. 

Indiscretion, however, is not a prominent 
characteristic of the corvus family, and, after a 
few more applications alternately on the head 
and tail, the position became uncomfortable, and 
the fox began to show fight; but the ravens fol- 
lowed up the assault, first snapping at one end, 
then the other, 

It is stated that the warfare was carried on for 
more than two hours in this way, and, on the 
whole, the balance was against the fox, which, 
in the words of our contemporary, ‘‘was much 
draggled and weakened, but became more reck- 
less as the fight waxed hotter. 

“At this juncture they had worked or fought 
up the edge of the rock on which the carrion had 
been deposited, The raven at the enemy’s tail 
again tickled him, and after doing so the one at 
the head gave him a fearful pinch, upon which 
the fox turned upon him in great fury. 

“The one at the tail again performed, and dur- 
ing the passage of the fox shes the other raven 
gave him a sound outward thud, accelerating his 
speed so much that he lost his balance and tum- 








bled headlong into the water, amid the plaudits 
of the spectators and the exulting croaks of the 
ravens.” 





WHAT A NAME DID FOR A DON. 
KEY. 


An Egyptian beggar-boy was presented with a 
wretched old donkey by a waggish boarder at 
one of the Cairo hotels, who cruelly gave the 
beast the name of “‘Lightning;’ and the boy 
knew no better, of course, than to use that name 
when trying to let his donkey to travellers. The 
poor brute could only go a sickly walk, so peo- 
ple never kept “Lightning”’ but a few minutes, 
and the same people never hired him twice. 


One day, as he led his old donkey towards ihe 
hotel veranda, after being called a little hum- 
bug by an angry traveller, who refused to pay 
him for hire of half an hour, he was spoke; to 
by a fat man in a long black coat, who told him 
he ought to call his donkey Slow-coach. 

After that, Yacob called him Slow-coach, not 
knowing any more about the name than he did 
about Lightning. But this change of name, in- 
stead of mending matters, made them worse. 
In short, no one would hire his donkey any more, 
and Yacob and Slow-coach were a rueful pair, 
as they stood idly before his hotel. 

One day, as he stood thus, the Prince of Wales 
came out from the veranda (the prince was 
then on his way to the East Indies), mounted 
Slow-coach and rode him two or three yards, and 
then got off and took another donkey. There- 
upon Yacob bemoaned his bad luck in hearing 
of an American sitting on a tilted chair on the 
veranda. 

“Jacob,’’ said the American, “your donkey 
shall be hired as much as any other, but hereaf- 
ter his name must be the Prince of Wales.” 

The American had a certificate drawn up and 
sworn to before the American Consul in Cairo, 
to show that the Prince of Wales had, without 
any doubt, mounted Yacob’s donkey: and when 
the lad wanted to hire the animal to any man, 
woman or child from England, all he had to do 
was to show his certificate, and they straightway 
engaged him, notwithstanding his moping gait 
and stiff legs, and begged Yacob not to poke 
him up too sharp from behind. They fed him 
with whatever he would eat, and the only draw- 
back to the donkey’s pleasant life was that his 
tail was plucked a good deal for mementos. 

Yacob said, and says still, that the luckiest day 
of his life was when he was spoken to by the 
American gentleman on a tilted chair.—s¢, 
Nicholas. 
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A PRESIDENT’S WIDOW. 

The only lady who ever married a President 
of the United States is Mrs. Tyler, the widow of 
President Tyler, who was an occupant of the 
White House when he married Miss Gardiner. 
There was a tragedy associated with Mr. Tyler's 
wooing of this lady, which is thus told by a 
Washington correspondent: 


One day (in 1843), while he was courting the 
lady, he was invited, together with his cabinet 
and others, to take a sail down the Potomac a 
little way and witness the testing of a new can- 
non. Previous to the test the party had a social 
glass of wine in the cabin below. Miss Gardiner 
was along, and by her bewitching conversation 
so enchanted her Presidential suitor that he lin- 
gered in the cabin after the rest of the party had 
gone above. Word was brought him that the 
gun was about to be fired, and it was gently 
suggested that he should come on deck. but 
still he lingered, fascinated. 

They got tired waiting for His Excellency, and 
touched off the gun. It was a fatal experiment. 
The cannon burst, and spread death among the 
invited guests who had come to witness its tri- 
umph. Two members of the President's cabinet, 
and Mr. Gardiner, father of the beautiful lady 
in the cabin below, were killed by the explosion. 
The President and Miss Gardiner, by their fail- 
ure to go on deck, escaped all injury. Of course 
the tragedy horrified the nation. 

One day, a few months later, John Tyler 
packed his valise at the White House, and ran 
over to New York and made Miss Gardiner his 
bride. The engagement had been kept a secret, 
and the marriage came upon the New Yorkers as 
a surprise. A hundred guns were fired in honor 
of the event, and it was the social sensation of 
the day. The bride was taken to the White 
House, and dispensed its hospitalities in a 
queenly manner. 

—- +> -__—__- 


A GREAT FALL. 

Men engaged in lively argument should look 
out where they stand or sit, or possibly they 
may illustrate the other side of the question 
better than they do their own. 


Two men with spare time on their hands, see- 
ing some arm-chairs in front of a furniture store 
on the sunny side of the street, thought they 
would sit down a minute or two and smoke and 
talk about specie payment. So they sat down, 
and the man who was on the negative side care- 
fully fixed his chair legs on two bars of the 
grating over which it stood; and they began to 
talk very earnestly. Things went on all right, 
till, getting excited, the man on the grating said, 
“T tell you, if ever specie payment is resumed 
there will be the greatest fall’’—and then he 
gave his chair a hitch, and it settled back as 
though its hind legs had sort of struck in, and it 
went back so far that he shot out over the left 
hand side and bit his cigar in halves and skinned 
his elbow. When he got up he had forgotten 


the thread of his narrative, and observing, too, 
the bland appearance of the bystanders, sudden- 
ly remembered that he must catch that car, and 
he went and caught it.—Detroit Free Press. 
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For the Companion. 


A FUNNY FIGHT. 


*Mong the clover, Hoppergrass 
Sang one summer day, 

While his yellow legs kept time 
To his merry lay. 





ii} 
Brahma Chicky came along 
And spied the Hopper out, 
And nabbed him up before he knew 
What Chicky was about. 





Wily Weasel gave a spring 
And made the Chicken squall ; 
So the Hopper got away, 
Yellow legs and all. 





Pussy Kitty caught the Weasel, 
With a sudden bound; 

Weasel let the Chicken go, 
And tried to turn around. 





Then a hateful Henhawk 
Dashed down from a tree; 

Pussy had so much to do 
She let the Weasel free. 





Sly Fox, alert and eager, 
Then joined the bloody fray; 
The Henhawk’s claws got looser, 
And Pussy ran away. 
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Along came Bose the watch-dog, 
And grabbed the cunning foe; 
Sly Fox saw that his game was up, 

And let the Henhawk go. 





Bad Bill, the loafer, next came by, 
With pocket full of rocks; 

He hit brave Bose upon the nose, 
Which made him lose the fox. 





Then the Hoppergrass flew bravely, 
Right into Billy’s eye; 

So Billy ceased his cruel sport 
And crawled away to cry. 





’Twas the Hoppergrass who ended 
What the Hoppergrass begun ; 
And I’ve no more to tell you 
Of the fight, or of the fun. 
Lucius Goss, 


sila tae 
For the Companion. 
CURLY’S ENEMY. 

Curly felt very important, for he was taking a 
journey with his papa and mamma. 

Just now they were staying ata hotel in the 
great city of New York, in the midst of hurry 
and bustle, which seemed to Curly quite charm- 
ing, though his mamma said the noise made her 
head ache. 

*‘We mens don’t mind it,”” said Curly, grand- 
ly, as he went beside papa to the dining-room. 
‘But we are sorry for you, little mamma.” 

It was rather a blow to Curly that the smiling 
black waiter had to bring a cushion for him to 
sit upon, or his head would have been hardly on 
a level with the table; so he said,— 

“T take soup, and everyfing else vat mens do. 
I’m a traveller now.” 

The black waiter smiled still more, and mam- 
ma made haste to assure her boy that he was 
not quite full-grown and a man. 

“I s’pect I feel some big,’’ said Curly, gravely. 


When they went up to the hotel parlor after | the range of the house. 
dinner, they saw there a small boy playing with | stand a great many words. 
a gay painted pop-gun, that made a noise almost 


as nice as a real pistol. 


“Hallo,” said the boy to Curly; “I can shoot 


you.” 


“So could I if I had a shooter,” said Curly. when she asked for that, she would take hold of 


” 


‘*Play I was an Indian. 
“Bears are better. 
is Ernest Malcolm.”* 
“Curly Ross. I'd raver be bears, too.’’ 


What’s yourname? Mine 


| “Curly!"’ called another voice. 

| “They want both two of us to go to bed; let’s 
| hide ourselves;” and Ernest ran up stairs, turning 
| so many corners and through so many different 
halls that Curly could hardly keep up with him, 
and was quite bewildered as to where they were 
going. 

“There!’’ said Ernest, stopping at last, “they'll 
never find us up here at the top of the house. 
Look down and see all the lights in the halls. 
Don’t they look pretty?” 

“Yes; and my legs ache wiv running so up,” 
said Curly. ‘“‘Let’s play.” 

But somehow the play was not so funny as it 
had been down stairs. They dared not make 
much noise, or fire the pop-gun, for fear some 
one would find them, and send them to walk in 
Blanket Street. 

So pretty soon they did as children always do 

; When they have done one naughty thing; they 
| did another naughty thing, and began to quarrel. 
“You runned away, and you did ought to be 
*shamed,”’ said Curly. 
| “I didn’t think much o’ you when I first saw 
| you,” said Ernest. “I could whip you, but I 
| won’t, ‘cause you'd ery. But 1 won’t play with 
you.” 

“[ sha’n’t let you. My mamma don’t ‘low 
me to play wiv nasty boys,”’ said Curly, proudly, 

| and the foolish children walked off in opposite 

| directions. Only Curly did not know his way 

| about the hotel, and after wandering miserably 
| around the halls, and crying to himself because 
| he could not tind his room, he was picked up by 
the very black waiter he saw at dinner, and car- 
ried to where mamma sat looking very grave 
and sorrowful. 

“Vat’s such a bad boy!”’ said Curly, running 
'to her, and speaking very fast. ‘“‘He ran away, 
| and made me run away, and called names—O 
|my! He’s my enemy, mamma, and i ‘spise him,”’ | 
| “I think,’’ said mamma, after she had silently | 
| undressed Curly and put him in bed “I think | 

Curly’s enemy was his own naughty heart, | 
| which let him do what he knew was wrong.’’ 
| “Hum!” said Curly, “I don’t care bout talk- 
ing. Fink I'd raver go to sleep.” 
Then he shut his eyes, and it was ten minutes 
before he said,— 
“T sha’n’t play wiv eiver of vose bad boys any 
more. I shall snap Curly’s heart’s ears if it 
does so again, mamma.”’ 

So mamma knew he was sorry. ©. A. G. 


| 





—————— 
For the Companion, 


THE BLUEBELL. 


See, Milly, what a pretty thing 

Is nodding here above the spring, 
Blue as your eyes now looking up. 

A bluebell, swinging all alone, 

Above the dripping, mossy stone, | 
With clear drops in its tiny cup. 





Nay, do not pluck it, little one, 
Here, where the soft, clear waters run, 

And fragrant cedars bend so low, 
It grew, the hanging rock to grace; 
The little nook would miss its face, 

Come, sweet, away, and leave it so. 

A. B. 
— 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY OF A PARROT. 


A handsome green parrot was kept in a fami- 
ly that made a great pet of her, and allowedyher 
She seemed to under- 


When she was hungry she would call, 

“Cook, cook! Polly wants potato.”’ 

She knew what potato was as well as the cook | 
did, and if something else was put in her pan 


the dish with her beak, upset it, and ery, 
“Won't have it! Turn it out!” 
She liked girls much better than boys. 
One day some boys who were visiting in the 











So Ernest and Curly began a game of romps | house, were pretty noisy in their play, and she 
that was very amusing to themselves and very | called, in vehement tones, 


noisy to other people. 


I do not dare to say how 
many times Curly was “‘killed dead,’’ came to 


“Sarah, Sarah! Here is a hullabaloo.’ 
If her mistress was late at breakfast, or ab- 


life, and ran growling after his hunter, to be| sent from the table, she would ask again and 
trampled flat on the carpet again by the painted | again, as she had heard some of the children at 


pistol. 


Presently a pale, pretty lady came up and 


spoke to Ernest. 


previous times. 
“Where’s mother? Isn’t dear mother well?” 
When she saw any of them in mischief, or 


“Come and take a walk in Blanket Street now, | having anything she had heard forbidden, she 


my love,’’ said she. 
‘No,” said Ernest, running off. 


“Ts that your mamma?” asked Curly, following. 


“She’s always talking like that,’’ said Ernest 


would say, 

“T’ll tell mother.” 

They had no doubt she would fulfil her prom- 
ise; so it often happened that Polly kept them in 





“She says, ‘Take a walk in Blanket Street to | order. 


Nod-land,’ and I’m not going to do it. 
me feel ’most provoked.” 


“What a funny name!” 
“Ernest!” called the pretty lady. 





Makes | 


But little folks and grown folks would be 


| safer and happier if they always heeded the | 
“Why, that means going to bed!”’ said Curly. | voice, gentler and softer than Polly’s, that speaks | 


to them,—the voice of conscience. 
M. O. JOHNSON, 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
WORD SQUARE, 
To warm at a fire. 
One who looks sideways. 


Single. 

Meaning. 

Large plants. LEON, 
» 
2. 


POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 
A spice; kind of grass. 

A tube; a musician. 

A building; an insect. 

A vegetable; one who sows. 

A fluid measure; a fraction. 

Arent; a kind of bread. 


3. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, 


An oily substance; a drinking vessel. 

A quadruped; a part of the head. 

A coin; an adjective. 

A city in England; conceit. 

A girl’s name; a preposition; an article; a dale, 
A game; a kind of lizard. . 

Used on a railroad; a race of men. 

An element; a girl’s name, 
Frozen vapor; a globule. 


FRANK YOUNG, 
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What “Old Probabilities” thinks. 
WILLY Wisp. 
5. 


A CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 

(Each word contains five letters only, and the central 
letters, read downward, give the name of a noted lake in 
New England.) 

An article for the washstand. 

A town of New York. 

A city of Italy. 

A city of Prussia. 

A river of Germany. 

A country of Asia, 

A city of Ecudor, 

A city of Peru. 

A city of Belgium. 

A city of France. 

A river of Africa. 

A city of England. 

A city of Belgium. LITtLr ONE, 


ACROSTIC REBUS, 





The initials of these symbols will give a word 
much used of late. INDIANA. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Levi, live, vile. Nathan, than an. Simeon, in 
some. Cyrus, uscry. Andrew, warden. Abraham, 
a Brahma. 

%2iIiG EAT 3. A 


IDLER ARM 
GLARE ARROW 
HERON POD 
TREND WwW 
Diagonal. 
4:PARST Zz 
CAMEO so 
TENET NET 
POLES AMES 
TOOLS PANES 
CELL 
TOO 
PO 
= 


5. Cauliflower, carrot, beat, bean, peas, potato, to- 
mato, pumpkin, kale, rhubarb, radish, cabbage, cel- 
exy, squash, asparagus, (15 different vegetables.) 


6. Oak, chestnut, ash, poplar, fir, elm, linden. 
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ENGLISH “HANSOM.,’’ 

Mrs. Chandler Moulton writes: During 
the week we were in London we passed our days in 
“hansoms,’’ looking at London streets, London 
shops, London ladies. Do you know what a funny, 
erazy-looking “trap” a“hansom” is? The driver, 
like a sweet little cherub, sits up aloft behind, and 
irom over your head drives his horse; a sort of 
wooden boot covers you up to the waist; a dasher in 
front of you is sure to be pasted all over with adver- 
tisements, usually of some American article. 

You go about involuntarily assuring the world at 
every step you take of the merits of Gorham plate, 
or silver-soap, or American rocking-chairs. Your 
wheels are red or yellow or blue, or any color of the 
rainbow, and your horse’s dinner hangs in a bag be- 
hind, under the driver’s seat. 

Like Dicken’s fat boy, who ate whenever there 
was a lull in affairs, the cab horse eats whenever 
you stop, and breaks oif his meal amiably whenever 
you get in again. 

But your is as comfortable as it is 
queer, and you get it for sixty cents an hour; so you 
are disposed to speak well of the vehicle that car- 
ries you safely and cheaply. 


‘“hansom” 
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THE SAILOR-CAT, 

Cats are more noted for their attachment to local- 
ities than for their love of persons. Often the fam- 
ily cat will refuse to follow the family to anew home, 
preferring to remain at the old house. A corre- 
spondent of the Hartford Times tells the following 
story of a caf, which illustrates this attachment: 


She is a Boston cat, but her home is on the high 
seas, Puss is a brave sailor, and has taken many a 
voyage from Boston to the Azores and back on the 
good ship Kate Williams, commanded by Capt. 

Seebe. Whenever the ship reaches Boston, puss 
always lands and has a social time with old friends 
on shore,—feline friends among others, pro ; 

One day she was so entertained with her visit that 
she stopped a little longer than usual, and when she 
returned to the wharf she found the ship had sailed 
without her. She gazed with longing eyes far out 
over the water, and sniffed her whiskers as if scent- 
ing out the track of the receding and now invisible 
ship. But she knewit was of nouse. She knew the 
ways of the ship too well, 

Every day for three months she appeared on the 
wharf With clock-like regularity, and sniffed and 
gazed, and gazed and snifted. There were plenty of 
ships coming and going, but they were nothing to 
her. At last the right one came. It had hardly 
touched the wharf, before a cat, grown thin and 
gaunt with anxious months of waiting and watching, 
sprang on board and made a dash for the captain’s 
room, Where, tinding him, she sprang on to him, put 
her nose in his neck, and meow-wow-wowed, meow- 
wow-wowed, and talked, and talked, and told such a 
pitiful feline tale as never greeted a captain's ears 
before, That ship never has a chance to leave puss 
on shore now. She is sailing the seas in high feath- 
er to-day. 
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A GIRL’S POCKET. 

The pockets of the girls of Nebraska must be well 

furnished and equipped, judging from what the 

Omaha Herald says: 


We found one lying on the sidewalk yesterday, 
and give an inventory, for the purpose of enabling 
the proprietor to obtain the pocket: Two white cot- 
ton handkerchiefs, the hems of which are bigger 
than the balance; a candy fish, of many colors; one 
short slate pencil, black, chewed at the end, too 
hard at the other; one slate oye mode color, 
chewed at both ends, and very short and slabsided ; 
one bit of sky-blue ribbon; two bits in currency; 
one garter, without buckle, very elastic, but not 
long; one plece of short, black, scalloped ribbon; 
two short pieces of barber-pole candy, one of pep- 
vermint, the other lemon; one pair of small black 
Kid gloves; One parasol tassel; a camel’s hair brush ; 
one love letter, very tender, prai 
and running down another girl, hence very valua- 
ble; three hair-pains; one horse-hair ring, unfin- 
ished; one perfumery bottle stop - r; a boxof breath 
perfume; a ball of tloss and a broken crochet nee dle; 
fsmall piece of raw cotton full of white powder; 






sing the recipient 





THE YOU TH’S 


the left heel of a No. 2 gaiter; one stocking witha 
hole in the toe; athimble and a nut-cracker. The! 
pocket is of yellow nankeen, and can be obtained on 
application at this office. 





alliance 
A HYENA IN A BEDROOM, 

The belief that hyenas only molest human beings 
after death—robbing graveyards, &c.—is not wholly 
correct. A friend of ours, long resident in South- 
eastern Africa, related to us his own experience in 
pursuing and killing a hyena that had carried off a | 
living native child. A scene in India, here de- 
scribed, shows that the same kind of creature in that 
country is equally dangerous. 


Many of the most dangerous of the wild beasts 
prowl around the immediate neighborhood of the 
cities, and sacrifice both men and domestic animals 
to their fierce greed. ‘The bungalows provided for 
travellers, and the tents which shelter them in their 
journeys and hunting excursions, are frequently vis- 
ited by these savage marauders. While M. Rous- 
selet was encamped in a bungalow on the plains 
near Delhi, there was intense agitation excited 
among his men one evening by the presence of a 
hyena in the apartment he occupied. No one dared 
enter the room, as the intruder was supposed to be 
apanther. A mass of flaming rags was thrown into 
the room, and by their light the animal was discov- 
ered and dispatched. It prov ed to be a full-sized hy- 
ena; and after peace was restored by its destruction, 
the traveller retired to rest, “not without laughing 
heartily over the emotions of the evening, and the 
episode of the hyena hunt in a bedroom. 
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THE RHYMING CLERGYMAN, 
Mr. Abner Clopton, an excellent clergyman em- | 
ployed by John Randolph, of Roanoke, to preach to 
his negroes, was in the habit of giving out the hymn 
in the old-fashioned way, two lines at atime. One 
Sunday, while thus “lining” the hymn, which was 
lustily sung by the negroes, the preacher observed a 
negro man put his foot, upon which was a new bro- 
gan, on the hot stove. 


Turning toward him, he said, in his measured 
voice, “You rascal you, you’ll burn your shoe.”” As | 
this wasa rhyme of the exact metre of the hymn, 
the negroes all sung it in their loudest tones. Smil- | 
ing at “the error, the _——- attempted mildly to | 
explain, by saying, “My colored friends, indeed you | 
are wrong; I didn’t intend that for the song,” there | 
it was in again, another rhyme in good measure, so 
the negroes sung that too in pious ‘fervor. Turning 
to his congregation, the preacher said, somewhat | 
sharply, “I hope you will not sing that again until I 
have had time to explain;” but this only aroused 
the negroes, who sang the last words with increased 
vigor. 

Mr. Clopton, feeling that his tongue seemed to be 
turned to rhyme, abandoned all efforts at explana- 
tion and went on with his service. 


_ o = 
BABIES’ LEGS, 

Bow legs and knock-knees, common deformities, 
are said to arise from the afflicted one having been 
put on his or her feet too early in babyhood. Buta 
physician thinks differently, and we commend his 
statements to mothers who desire that their babies 
shall be physically upright: 


Ile attributes the bow legs to a habit some young- 
sters’ delight in of rubbing the sole of one foot 
against that of the other; some will go to sleep with 
their soles pressed together. They appear to enjoy 
the contact only when the feet are naked; they do 
not attempt to make it when they are socked or slip- 
pered, So the remedy is obvious; keep the baby’s 
sole covered. 

Knock-knees the doctor ascribes to a different 
childish habit, that of sleeping on his side, with one 
knee tucked into the hollow behind the other. He 
has found that where one leg has been bowed in- 
ward more than another, the patient has always 
slept on one side, and the upper member has been 
that which has been most deformed. Here the pre- 
ventive is to pad the insides of the knees, so as to 
keep them apart, and let the limbs grow freely their 
own way. 


an 
“HE SENT HIS PRAYERS,” 
An incident was told of Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, which 
illustrates the union that should exist between pray- 
ing and working. He said: 


A poor man, who had a large family, gave them a 
very comfortable support while he was in health. 
But he broke his leg, and was laid up for some weeks. 
As he would be for some time destitute of the means 
of grace, it was proposed to hold a prayer meeting 
at his house. The meeting was led by Dea. Brown. 
A loud knock at the door interrupted the service. A 
tall, lank, blue-frocked youngster stood at the door, 
with an ox-goad in his hand, and asked to see Dea. 
Brown. 

“Father could not attend this meeting,” he said, 
“but he sent his prayers, and they are out in the 
cart.” 

They were brought in in the shape of potatoes, 
beef, pork and corn, The meeting broke up without 
the benediction. 

a ee 


“NO’ A DAY FOR WHUSTLIN’!” 

The Scotch were formerly very strict in their ob- 
servance of Sunday. The following story illustrates 
this habit, and a neglect of the weightier matters of 
the law. 


The late Dr. Macadam used to tell of a tipsy 
Scotthman making his way home upon a bright 
Sunday morning, when the good people were wend- 
ing their way to the kirk. A little dog pulled the 
ribbon from the hand of a lady who was leading it, 
and, as it ran away from her, she appealed to She 
first passer-by ,asking him to whistle for her poodle. 
“Woman,” he retorted, with a solemnity of visage 
which only a drunken man can assume, “woman, 
this is no’ a day for whustlin’!”’ 


> 


A FEW nights ago, Mr Nathan Wilson, of Lang- 
don, N. H., was awakened by the cat jumping on to his 
bed, and scratching and tearing in an excited man- 
ner. He threw her from the bed, but she immedi- 
ately bounded back again, and renewed the scratch- 
ing with greater energy than before. This caused 
Mr. Wilson to change his position and look up, when 
he saw that the boards over the fireplace were on 
tire. Having water handy, he soon put out the fire, 


| life and health, should poss 


| ples free. 





and saved his house from being consumed, 
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ASTHMA.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas WuitcomB’s REME- 
py. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief. Com. 


THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLs we consider the 
very best for a family medicine. The Graefenberg Co., 56 


FORA A 3és STAMP hah 
BEAU UTIEUL PRESENT! 


E. WHAT -2.5% WILL.BUY 





Read Street, N. Y., will send their valuable Almanac to —s foreign st: umps, a cts.; sod fine decalcomanie, 25 


any address. 


The medicines are sold by all druggists. 


“O wad some power the gift to gi’e us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

Behold that pale, emaciated figure, with downcast eye, 
like some criminal about tomeet her fate! See that nerv- 
ous distrustful look, as she walks along with a slow and 
unsteady step. The pink has left her cheeks and the 
cherry her lips. The once sparkling, dancing eyes are 
now dull and expressionless. 
hands are now thin and cold. Her beauty has fied. 
What has wrought this wondrous change? What is that 
which is lurking beneath the surface of that once lovely 
form? Does she realize her terrible condition? Is she 
aware of the woful appearance she makes? 
from her very nature, is subject to a catalogue of dis- 
eases from which man is entirely exempt. Many of these 
maladies are induced by her own carelessness, or through 
ignorance of the lawsof her being. Again, many Female 
Diseases, if properly treated, might be arrested in their 
course, and thereby prove of short duration. They should 
not be left to an inexperienced physician who does not 
understand their nature, and is, therefore, incompetent,to 
treatthem. The importance of attending to Female Dis- 





eases in their earliest stages cannot be too strongly urged. | 


For if neglected, they frequently lead to Consumption, 
Chronic Debility, and oftentimes to Insanity. In all 
classes of Female Diseases, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is without a rival. No medicine has ever sur- 
passed it. In “The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” of which R. V. Pierce, M. D., of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
the author and publisher, is an extended treatise on Wom- 
AN AND HER D1sEAsEs. Under this head, the various af- 
fections to which woman is incident are carefully consid- 
ered, accurately portrayed, and a restorative course of 
treatment suggested. Every woman, as she values her 
3 a copy of this valuable 
book. If she be diseased, this “Adviser” will show her 
how she may be restored to health, and also direct her 
how she may ward off many maladies to which she is 
constantly being exposed. Let every suffering woman 
heed this timely advice and see herself as others see her. 
Price of * Adviser,” $1 50 (post-paid) to any address. 














Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


PLAITING MACHINES. 


Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. Only 
$2 50each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. Com. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 


Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 

Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 

For length and strength it equals all, 
And for elasticity th’ best. 

Enclose $1 15 in letter to R. S. Clark, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 
GUNS and Revolvers. Price lists free Addres: 88 a 

Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 28 
per day at home. Samples worth “$1. 
0 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. 
terms free. TRUE & CO., 


Outfit and 
Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
SLEEVE \|BUTTONS,—to prevent losing nd 25¢ 
to Royal Button Guard Co., Dorchester, Mass, 
WALTHAM WATCHES given away. Sample 
and Circulars l0c. Raymond & Co., W altham, Mass. 


DE AFNEss Relieved. No medicine. Book 
[ ree . J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 
EEKSKILL,N. Y. raha Academy opens 
Sept 13, 1876; 5 resident instructors; 50 boarding 
pupils; gymnasium; grounds, 6 acres; $400 per year. 
ENTERPRISE ERENTENG PRESSES. 


A great succes Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & C oO nWest Meride n, Ct. 


AGENTS : 73 subser say sii in one gy 


per. Onl 
free. Moenyon & Srouscnn, 
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Best literar y pa- 
Three $10 chromos 


Phila. op Fa. 
Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid 
card-cz +, Agents’ terms ‘and samples for 
stamp. F.S. ToLMAN, Broe ‘kton, Mass. 22-tf 





“ar 
~ nbe., 








10 DEAF MUTES. A copy of Whipp le’s 
Home School Journal, FREE, Z. C2 HIP- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. —25t 





FREE. A Pearl Card Case to all Card Ager ima. 
9 nial Card (new thing). Samples ——- H. 
F. Dawon, New Bedford, Mass 19—7teow 


VIstsING Cc ARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 

Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. stamp. Agents 

wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
0) GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 

stylish samples with h order. Agents wanted. 
Boston Carp Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 29—tf 


H+ ! HA! HA! Visiting Cards, with your pic ture 
on, 12 fc ‘ents. The biggest thing out; entirely 
new. Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. a sam- 
Av LING & Co., Durham, Conn. \—2t 


UBBER PRINTING STAMP 
Agents make big pay with them. Send stamp for terms, 
Union Stamp Works, 201 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS to ear 

































WANTED. 





ss for the authentic 
of Gov. 








and complete Life ayes, 
our next President, by Col. R. H. CONWELL. Now is 
the opportunity. The people are ready forit. Address, 
B. B. kts SSE T ED 3, Boston, Mass. 


Dx vn to travel and sell goods. to 
ba No peddling. $80 a 
TED hotel and traveling expense= 
__ mid, Mostrok Masvractvugixe Co,, Cincinnati, Ohi 


~NEW STYLE ene VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. Srean, Medfield, Mass. 21—13tp 


BRAD ORD ACAD=S MoT 
ror YOUNG LADIES. 

Year commences — 29. For cireul: irs or admission 
app Ny toMiss ANNIE E. Jonnson, Bradford, — ss. 














fay 15, 187) 76 23—4t eow 
4 nts for the best ‘selling Prize 
oy in the world. It con- 
1ins 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 





opes, Golden Pen, Pen Hole :. Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry, Single package, with prize, 
postpaid, 25¢, Circular free 

2—S2t BRIDE & CO. .» 169 Broadway, N. Y. 


| bum, 25 ets.; 75 clegant visiting 


The once warm, dimpled | 


Woman, ; 


; 50 gem chromos, « 38 


35 cts.; a nic 





eets e mi r08sed pic tures, 
25 cts.; P 
oe nes tly 
cts.; postage 3 cts. extra on each. « We 
ison Street, Chicago, Ill. 










2 box o statione 








‘Good Publications at Penny Prices, ” 


ALICE LE VRA 
New “Society Story for the Times,” 


WHO'S YOUR SWEETHEART? 


Popular Edition, Equal to ar age Book, 10 ets, 


= 


| Should be read by everybody, 


| THE MUSICAL TRIO! 


1. Footsteps at the Gate. 
2. Elva March. 
3. Waiting at the Threshold. 
land 3 are among the most beautiful Songs ang 
Quartettes ever published. Whole Trio 10 ets, 





g Prof. High, 


THE ROAMER FAMILY. Ve Ks ate € Mn 


and Bob,” 


(Maj. Lively, Will ¢ 
Ben E ~Squimau 
macio se, apt 
Windward, ‘sit p 
Raker and’Cre W. 


THE LIVELY FAMILY. 


100-Page Books, by Earnest Markman, that 
every father or mothe r should get for their girls 
and boys, 20 cents can’t be spent better. Thou- 
sands already sold. Either of the above four pub- 
lications sent by mail, post-paid, fer 10 cents, 
MERCANTILE PUBLISHING © 0., 
St. Lonle, Mo. 


YOUR NAM neatly printed on: 50 Nice Bristol € and? 
and sent post-paid, for 15 5 

ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 e.; 30 Acquaintance Carids, 15 

Plaid, 300. Other styles at like rates. Elegant C ard ¢: A5e5, 

10 and 15 cts. each, Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL ml 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly yol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 
ae _NEW_ YORK. _ __ 
As when I received my SELF-INKING (o- 
lumbian. It will do Sg oo hey st 
press, 4x6, $14; 5x74. $27; 
> INTING OFFICE 
R $5. Stamp 
for Sago toc rf a IS & non 
a ype Founders, 21 Brs “~— St 
Boston, , Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51- 
handsomely 


YOUR NAM printed on 50 CARDS 


for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for %cts.; 
25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samples: 
and terms for Peo Full outfit, 25 cts. E. B. Sovma- 
wortH & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


aanipiaistemmeianind ee 19- 13 
10( 


ASSORTED CARDS, 3! 

for 40c.; 25for25c. W ith Case, 5c, ey c ase alone, 
lic. Each pack contains an equal number of Snowflake, 
Glass, Damask, Centennial, Repp, Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Bristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, lic. We 
use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
any other house in America. Agents wanted! Samples, 
13 kinds, 6e. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 19-I0t 


PCELSIO, “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larg ork. 

Business Men do thelr printing and advertis 
ing, save money and inc trade. Pleasure and 
rofitin Amateur Printi . The Girls or 


OY Spine a great fun and make money fast at 


. Send two stamps for full cata- 


4 





10 


cents 





each. 














19—15t 






















logue of op eager to the Manufacturers, 
Ss KELSEY. & CO., Meriden, Conn 


YOUR NAME 


(notwoalike) 30c.* 
Agents’ outfit, 25 cts. 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristo 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. a 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted 3 

20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, lc. 
CLINTON BRos., Clintonville, Ct. 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with yout 
peg ees sent for Zhe. Psam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glass, +. with prices, sen tfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 


wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co.,Brockton,. ny Mass, 


a DEGALCOMANIE. 


Bouquets, F 
reonn OW ecethen ig = taj, Bouquets Maen 
30 () Frat Children’s Portraits, Chinese and Com 
Figures, &c. 
Embossed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 5 
cts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers. 
fuELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn § St., Chicago, IL 
04 tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have v 
styles of Emblematical Card sainples le, each. 


{ » for 
Agents wanted. a e commissions. comple te outtit 
25 pets, NCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


= INQ TAR All 


STING “SARDET Best ever offered! M 

kinds ! Send 25 cents and receive by return mail dt 
Cards with your name elegantly printed on them, be on 
ful samples, terms to agents, etc. Will se nd cireulara ze 
for 3c stamp. No postal cards answered. 1000 Age 
wanted at once. Greene & Co., Marblehead, Mass 


he S REMEDY 
THE CREA 


NEY 148) 














Stylish Visiting Cards, with your 

printed, for 25cts. Descriptive Cat: 

styles add 10 elegant = {7% includ 
t 


— neatly 
logue of Ww 

























bottle warra: 
20 handsome Addre# 
Cards, no twe alike, 


s. Eve 
E. came, Providence, .I., for ee pamphlet. 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 


your druggist don't have it, he will order it f shim 
WE h order, 


CAN'T BE BEAT. 
A large, spicy paper and list of all styles \ it hee “ay 





Raper and 10 samples, for 3-ct.stamp. G. ew 
2 Winter St., Boston, Mass. : 
VE S|} SHOT New $300 
“REVOLVERS! Buffalo ag —— A 
FP Pu eo alge vara cel. Tiuserated 
bs fo N Te. Satisfaction < ‘ 
ane emue FRex  Adaress WESTERN GUN oo, Hh 











ERSIAN FLOWER PR 

serves Flowers, Ferns, Leaves, &c. 
quets without taking to pieces. So they h:ve aay } 
and ag ae 8 ai gue ing. No long, tediou AS oa 














res 
wers, Sent, —* f a it 
“CHACE, Fooctaeaen R.1 
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